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EDITORIAL. 


THE CAREY EPOCH.— Whatever has been accomplished since, can be traced to forces which 
began to operate almost exactly Ioo years ago; and further, in all that momentous period, Wil- 
liam Carey is easily, not only the chief figure, but the supreme personal force. Yes, under God, 
the efficient cause of the surprising changes brought to pass. We may speak of the Carey 
Epoch with as much propriety as of the Luther Reformation. We may as fitly term Carey the 
Apostle of Modern Missions, as Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles — Rev. D. L. Leonard, in the 
Missionary Review. 

The above view of the important position which William Carey occupies in the 
religious history of the world is eminently just; and especially, in view of the coming 
centennial of the formation of the Baptist Missionary Society at Kettering, England, 
on Oct. 2, 1792, many will be interested in studying the life and works of Carey. 
We publish a sketch of Dr. Carey, and those who desire further information may 
consult the standard ‘‘ Life of William Carey,” by Dr. George Smith, published 
by Murray of London. Other valuable books are ‘* William Carey,” by Rev. J. B. 
Myers, published in America by Fleming H. Revell, of New York and Chicago; 
also, ** Kindling the Light,” by Mrs. M. J. Bullen. American Baptist Publication 
Society. The ‘* Memoir of William Carey,” by Eustace Carey, is valuable, if it can 
be found, also ‘‘Carey, Marshman and Ward,” and ‘‘ Cox’s History of the English 
Baptist Missions.” We understand that a sketch of the life of Carey is soon to be 
published by Rev. A. C. Chute of Austin, IIl. 


IN ONE LIFETIME. — At a missionary meeting recently, the venerable Rev. 
Edmund Worth, of Kennebunk, Me., stated that he well remembered hearing 
Adoniram Judson preach while he was still a student at Andover. It seems almost 
incredible that the great development of modern missions has occurred within the 
space of a single lifetime, and yet such is the fact. When Judson was at Andover, 
although William Carey and his companions had been eighteen years at Serampore, 
and the Moravians and several English societies had small missions in a number 
of heathen countries, the real growth of the modern missionary movement had not 
begun. There were probably less than fifty missionaries and only a few hundred 
converts in all the missions in all the world. Now there are more than 7,000 mis- 
sionaries and more than 700,000 converts. Sometimes it seems as if the progress of 
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the missionary work is slow; but if one lifetime has seen such amazing results from 


the feeble beginning, what will be the growth in eighty years from the present 
mighty movement? 


NOTES. — Churches in the West may obtain illustrated lectures from Rev. C. F. 
Tolman, D. D., 122 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Churches in the East should 
apply to Rev. E. F. Merriam, Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Applications should never be made to both at the same time. The /ndependent 
of New York publishes a large number of letters from missionaries of all denomina- 
tions in all parts of the world. The missionary letters are made a specialty in one 
number of each month. Letters for missionaries on the Congo should hereafter 
be addressed ‘‘ via Flushing” instead of ‘* via Lisbon,” and should be mailed in 
time to reach Flushing before the 3d of each month, or may be sent ‘‘ via Antwerp,” 
and sent so as to reach Antwerp before the 18th of each month. 


DEATH OF MISS C. M. BATTERSON.—A telegram from Rangoon, received Decem- 
ber 10, brings the sad intelligence of the death of Miss Carrie M. Batterson, after 
a long illness. A card was received from her dated October 31, saying that she had 
suffered from an attack of the grippe, but was better, although still very weak ; and 
until the receipt of letters, we are left to suppose that the after effects of the disease, 
possibly with other complications, were greater than, in her feeble condition, she 
could endure. 

Miss Batterson was born in Iowa City, Ia., Aug. 1, 1858; and having removed 
to Buffalo, N. Y., where she studied in the State Normal School, she was baptized 
in the Washington Street Church, in February, 1875. She met Mrs. Ingalls 
during her stay in America, and accepted an invitation to assist her in her work 
at Thongze, Burma. We recall the pleasure with which Mrs. Ingalls introduced 
her ‘little girl.””. She was appointed a missionary of the Missionary Union Dec. 
8, 1890, and sailed for Burma March 20, 1891; but so suddenly is her anticipated 
work completed. We cannot understand this sad bereavement, and we sorrow 
with the friends in America, who will see her face no more. We might murmur 
did we not know that there is One ‘‘ who is too wise to err, too good to be unkind ” ; 
and so, as we always must do in such cases occurring so often in missionary work, 
we simply leave it with Him. 


PERSONAL.—C. H. Finch, M.D., and wife and Miss Bessie G. Forbes have 
reached Ningpo. They will not be able to proceed to the Western China Mission 
at present, on account of the troubles on the Yangtze River, but will remain in 
Ningpo studying the language. Rev. W. B. Boggs, D. D., arrived at Rama- 
patam, India, October 8. Mrs. A. M. Bailey of Rangoon, Burma, reached 
Philadelphia October 19, and is now at Media, Penn., having been compelled to come 
to America for her health. Rev. W. H. Cossum and wife sailed from Vancouver 
November 22, for Huchau, China. Rev. W. H. Brodt and Miss A. M. Ross, 
M.D., sailed on the same steamer for Swatow, China. A missionary party of 


seven sailed from Boston November 28, consisting of the following: Rev. John Mc- 
Laurin, D. D., and wife, formerly of the Canadian Baptist Telugu Mission, Rev. 
W. H. Beeby of Hoopeston, IIl., Rev. George H. Brock of Canada, and Miss Ida 
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A. Skinner of Oregon, for the Telugu, Mission, India; and Mr. S. A. D. Boggs and 
wife of De Witt, Neb., for Tura, Assam. Rev. Wm. C. Owen and wife, Miss 
Ida Faye, M. D., and Miss Beatrice L. Slade arrived at Nellore, India, in October. 
——A card has been received from Mr. J. H. Camp, in charge of the ‘* Henry 
Reed” steamer, from the Sankuru River, far in the interior of Africa. All was 
going well at the date of writing, in August. Rev. P. M. Johnson and wife have 
removed from Ongole to Hanamaconda station in the Telugu Mission, India. Miss 
Johanna Schuff of Madras, India, arrived at New York November 1, returning to 
America on account of her health. Rev. Penn E. Moore and Miss Charlotte E. 
Pursell of Nowgong, Assam, were married at Tura, Assam, October g, by Rev. 
William Carey. Rev. John McGuire and Miss Inez A. Ulery were married in 
Mandalay, Burma, September 24. —— A telegram from Rangoon, received December 


10, announces the safe arrival of the missionary party leaving Boston for Burma 
October 3. 


A MISSIONARY CONFERENCE will be held in Des Moines, Ia., February 2, 3 and 4. 
Similar arrangements have been made as for the great meeting in Buffalo, and a 
like inspiring occasion may be anticipated. Reduced railroad fares and other infor- 
mation will be announced later in the weekly papers; but this early mention is made 
so that Baptists, particularly in the West, may be arranging to be present. 


DR. WYETH’S MISSIONARY MEMORIALS were endorsed by the Missionary Union at 
the last annual meeting. The latest volume is ‘‘ The Wades,” giving an account of 
those two noble and well-mated servants of God in their missionary service in Burma. 
The series now consists of ** Ann H. Judson,” ‘‘ Sarah B. Judson,” ** Emily C. Jud- 
son,” ** The Wades.” Each, 75 cents; by mail, 75 cents. Four, by mail, $2.75. 
Total pages, 784. In preparation, ‘‘ A Galaxy in the Burman Sky.” About 200 


pages, same style and price. Address W. N. Wyeth, 3920 Fairmount Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE METHOD of missionary work may vary with different fields. 
Certainly there is a difference in people, and there is undoubtedly a difference in 
missionaries. But if there is anything which has been demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of 100 years of missionary work, it is that native agencies ought to be employed 
to the greatest possible extent. The large use of native helpers, under God, has 
resulted in the great success of the Karen Mission in Burma and the Telugu Mission 
in India; and even in the sterile field of China, the best results have been obtained 
where the native talent has been the most carefully developed and employed. The 
latest example of this is the case of the Rev. Mr. Locke of the Episcopal Mission at 
Hankow. Mr. Locke became convinced that a foreigner could not get into the 
Chinese language and thought sufficiently to do effective preaching ; and by devoting 
himself to the training of native evangelists, he has been permitted to gather 379 
converts where there was little success before. We are convinced that a great many 
missionaries are wasting their time in earnest and well-intended, but feeble and 
unsuccessful efforts to preach to the people, when, if they would spend their time 
chiefly in training and inspiring the native Christians to go to work for God, they 
would multiply their usefulness many times. 
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THE AUTUMNAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue Missionary Conference held in Buffalo, N. Y., November 17, 18, and 19, was 
an unqualified success in every way. The speakers arranged for were present and well 
prepared ; the attendance was large; the interest in the sessions was strong from the 
first, and increasing to the end; and above all, the Holy Spirit was manifestly present 
in power, so that, as one writes, ‘‘ It was a pentecostal season.” The meeting, 
being the first of its kind, was something of an experiment, but the success was such 
as to encourage the appointment of future meetings of the same kind, and the Buffalo 
Conference may be said to mark the epoch of a new departure in the home work of 
the Missionary Union. The arrangement of the scriptural expositions, as a founda- 
tion for the thought of each session, was happy, and the programme was a model. 

No small part of the success of the Conference was due to the interest and energy 
of the Baptists of Buffalo, led by the Rev. E. E. Chivers, pastor of the Prospect 
Avenue Baptist Church, in which the meetings were held. Their hospitality was 
more than equal to the large demands made upon it; all their arrangements were 
kind and wise and ample, and made the pleasantest impression on all who came to 
the meetings from elsewhere. The thanks of the denomination, as well as of those 
who were present, should be freely given to them for the really magnificent way in 
which they entertained the Conference, and so greatly helped to set forward a style of 
gathering which has been an element lacking in our denominational work, but which 
it may be safely said, after this trial, will not be suffered to fall into disuse in the 
future. 


SELF-SUPPORTING MISSIONS. 


THERE are some people who are greatly taken with the idea of having missions 
support themselves; that is, allowing Christian men and women to go to heathen 
lands, and earn their own living in one way or another, at the same time preaching 
the gospel to the people about them. William Taylor is the chief exponent of this 
idea, and has found sufficient following to force the authorities of the Methodist 
church into a guas¢ endorsement of his plan— we believe against the better judg- 
ment of their best leaders. This plan, if successful, would rob the missionary 
enterprise of its missionary character, by denying to those at home any share in the 
work and the reward; but it has also proved impracticable, as we have before pointed 
out. Self-support for civilized men and women, in most heathen lands, is impossible ; 
and where possible, the labor necessary occupies so much of their time and strength 
that very little missionary work can be done. Bishop Taylor’s missions in India and 
South America have proved successful in self-support, but are failures as missions to 
the heathen; his work on the Congo, in Africa, is a failure in both respects. It 
costs as much as other missions there, and the workers are spending their strength in 
vain efforts at self-support. 

Rev. Charles H. Harvey first went to the Congo in 1880, in connection with the 
Livingston Inland Mission. He became a missionary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union when the Inland Mission was assumed by this society. For a year 
or more he was working independently, but has now resumed his connection with 
the Union, and is in charge of the Training-school at Banza Manteke. Mr. Harvey 
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tried the plan of self-support. He believed in it. He is an able, earnest and devoted 
missionary, and has had an extended experience in business. He could make the 
plan of self-support a success if any one could, but he is satisfied that it is not prac- 
ticable as a method of missionary work. He permits us to publish his opinion on 
the subject, as the result of his trial, and we present it as a valuable contribution to 
the study of missionary methods, and for the consideration of those good people who 
are sinking their Lord’s money in hopeless attempts at self-supporting missions. 

Writing of the method, Mr. Harvey says : — 

‘¢T have tried it, and confess that I have failed. Under conditions, viz., capital, 
support for a time apart from the trading and farming, etc., and by means of trans- 
port, I still think self-support possible; but I very much question if the advantages 
possible are adequate to the risks of losses and time spent on matters only very in- 
directly helping forward the knowledge of the Word of Life. If the great end were 
merely to live out here (as Christian colonizers and others seem to think), it would 
be well worth the trial. But life is short in a heathen country ; therefore it should be 1 
expended to the very best advantage; that is to say, as much energy as possible spent .- 
in positive or direct effort on behalf of the Redeemer’s kingdom.”’ 1 


MISSIONARIES OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
UNION. 


WITH POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES, 


* Supported by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society (Boston). t Supported by the Woman's Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society of the West (Chicago). { Supported by the Oregon Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society. § Sup- | 
ported by the Woman's Society of California. || Independent Mission, supported by Mrs. Carpenter. ‘I In co-operation with i 
the Baptist General Association of the Western States and Territories. 

The first date to each name is the date of appointment; the second, where there is one, of last return 
to field. Postage is 5 cents a half ounce or fraction thereof. 


don, E. C., Eng., 1872. 

*Miss Melissa Aldrich, Sandoway, Burma, 1888. 

tMiss Emma O, Ambrose, Toungoo, Burma, 1878. 

tMiss Laura A. Amy, Nowgong, Assam, India, 1890. 

tMiss Johanna Anderson, Toungoo, Burma, 1888. ' 

Rev, W. F. Armstrong and wife, 35 Gladstone Avenue, Wood Green, London, N., Eng., 1884. 

Rev. Wiliam Ashmore, D. D., and wife, Swatow, China, 1850, 1889. 

Rev. William Ashmore, Jr., and wife, Swatow, China, 1879, 1891. 

*Mrs. Anna M. Bailey, Media, Penn., 1889. q 

Mr. Edwin Baker and wife, Himeji, Japan, 1891. } 

| 


| 
Rev. J. S. Adams and wife, care Messrs. Bywater, Tanqueray and Phayre, 79 Queen Victoria Street, J.on- 


Rev. C. B. Banks and wife, Bolengi, Congo, West Africa, 1882, 1887. : 
S. P. Barchet, M. D., and wife, St. Margarets, Anne Arundel County, Md., 1875. y 
*Miss Sarah B. Barrows, Maulmein, Burma, 1872, 1887. 
Rev. W. H. Beeby, 1 Cooks Road, Perambore, Madras, India, 1891. 

Mrs. W. H. Beeby, Hoopeston, III. 

Rev. A. A. Bennett, 67b Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1879, 1890. 

Mrs. A. A. Bennett, Newton Centre, Mass. 

tMiss E. A. Bergman, Cumbum, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 

Rev. Philipp Bickel, D. D., 98 Mittelweg Borgfelde, Hamburg, Germany. 
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Mr. Wesley M. Biggs, Mukimvika, Congo, West Africa, 1891. 

Rev. A. Billington, Bwemba, Congo, West Africa, 1881, 1887. 

tMiss Lillian R. Black, Bassein, Burma, 1891. 

tMiss Olive M. Blunt, 108 Innai, Chofu, Yamaguchi Ken, Japan, 1890. 

Rev. W. B. Boggs, D. D., and wife, Ramapatam, Madras Presidency, India, 1878, 1887. 
Prof. Wm. E. Boggs and wife, Ramapatam, Madras Presidency, India, 1890. 
Mr. S. A. D. Boggs and wife, Tura, Assam, India, 1891. 

*Miss Ella C. Bond, Tura, Assam, India, 1885. 

Rev. J. C. Brand and wife, 32 Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan, 1890. 

Rev. D. L. Brayton, Rangoon, Burma, 1837, 1872. 

Rev. K. O. Broady, D. D., Bethel Seminary, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Rev. Geo. H. Brock, 1 Cooks Road, Perambore, Madras, India, 1891. 

Rev. W. H. Brodt, Swatow, China, 1891. 

Rev. Aug. Broholm, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Rev. J. E. Broholm, Kinjila, Congo, West Africa, 1888. 

Mrs. M. R. Bronson, 29 Irving Street, Detroit, Mich., 1872. 

tMiss H. M. Browne, 108 Innai, Chofu, Yamaguchi Ken, Japan, 1886. 

Rev, J. L. Bulkley and wife, Maulmein, Burma, 1884. 

Rev. Edwin Bullard and wife, Bapatla, Madras Presidency, India, 1870, 1882. 
Rev. Alonzo Bunker, D. D., and wife, 40 Willow Street, Providence, R. I., 1865. 
*Miss Zillah A. Bunn, Rochester, Penn., 1882. 

Rev. C. E. Burdette and wife, Gauhati, Assam, India, 1883. 

Rev. J. F. Burditt and wife, 721 East Third Street, So. Boston, Mass., 1881. 
Rev. Walter Bushell and wife, Maubin, Burma, 1878, 1886. 

tMiss M. A. Buzzell, Oregon City, Or., care Mrs. E. S. Latourette, 1884. 
Rev. Isaac Cadman, Matadi, Congo, West Africa, 1891. 

Rev. William Cary Calder, Harrisburg, Penn., 1886. 

Mr. J. H. Camp, Leopoldville, Congo, W. Africa, 1887, 1890. 

tMiss Elia Campbell, Swatow, China, 1890. 

Rev. Geo, Campbell and wife, Swatow, China, 1887. 

Rev. W. W. Campbell and wife, Waverly, Ia., 1873. 

Rev. J. W. Carlin, D. D., and wife, Swatow, China, 1889. 

||Mrs. H. E. Carpenter, Nemuro, Hokkaido, Japan, 1862. 

*Miss Melissa Carr, Sandoway, Burma, 1890. 

*Miss M. Elizabeth Carr, Maulmein, Burma, 1890. 

Rev. A. E. Carson and wife, Thayetmyo, Burma, 1886. 

Rev. John E. Case and wife, Myingyan, Burma, 1882. 

*Miss C. B. Chapman (under appointment), 1890. 

*Miss Ella R. Church, 67b Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1888. 

Rev. Elbert Chute and wife, Palmur, Janumpett P. O., Deccan, India, 1882. 
*Miss Leoni Chute, Paimur, Janumpett P. O., Deccan, India, 1887. 

*Mrs. Bella Claflin, Lukunga, Congo, West Africa, 1890. 

*Miss Annie M. Clagett, 10 Fukuro Machi, Suruga Dai, Tokyo, Japan, 1887. 
Rev. E. W. Clark and wife, Amguri, Assam, India, 1868, 1886. 

Rev. Joseph Clark and wife, Jellybrands Farm, by Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, Scotland, 1880. 
Rev. J. E. Clough, D. D., and wife, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1864. 

Rev. H. P. Cochrane and wife, Toungoo, Burma, 1888. 

Rev. W. W. Cochrane and wife, Bhamo, Burma, 1890. 

*Miss Clara A. Converse, 67a Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1889. 

Rev. Alfred Copp and wife, Kinhwa, via Ningpo, hin, 1891. 

+Miss H. L. Corbin, Ningpo, China, 1888. 

Rev. W. H. Cossum and wife, Ningpo, China, 1890. 

tMiss Marie M. Cété, M. D., Barrure Street, Foye, Quebec, Canada, 1888, 
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Rev. J. B. Cretin, La Fére, France. 

Rev. L. W. Cronkhite, Bassein, Burma, 1881, 1890. 

Mrs. L. W. Cronkhite, Greenwich, N. Y. 

Rev. B. P. Cross and wife, Rangoon, Burma, 1872, 1882. 

Rev. E. B. Cross, D. D., and wife, Toungoo, Burma, 1844, 1869. 

Rev. A. V. B. Crumb and wife, Toungoo, Burma, 1876, 1880. 

*Miss Emma J. Cummings, M. D., Ramapatam, Madras Presidency, India, 1886. 
Miss Louisa Cummings, Nemuro, Hokkaido, Japan, 1889. 

Rev. J. E. Cummings and wife, Henzada, Burma, 1887. 

Rev. J. N. Cushing, D. D., Rangoon, Burma, 1866, 1886. 

Mrs. J. N. Cushing, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

*Miss Mary M. Day, Tondiarpetta, Madras, India, 1878, 1891. 

tMiss C. H. Daniells, M. D., 154 Park Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. J. L. Dearing and wife, 2 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1889. 

Rev. L. J. Denchfield and wife, Crozer Seminary, Chester, Penn., 1882. 
tMiss A. E. Dessa, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 

Rev. Alexandre Dez, 48 Rue de Lille, Paris, France. 

Rev. David Downie, D. D., Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1873, 1884. 
Mrs. D. Downie, Readville, Mass. 

Rev. A. Drake, Bethel Seminary, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Rev. D. H. Drake, Vepery, Madras, India, 1873, 1887. 

Rev. William Dring and wife, Tura, Assam, India, 1890. 

tMiss Mary Dunwiddie, Swatow, China, 1890. 

Mr. John Dussman (under appointment), 1891. 

tMiss H. N. Eastman, Griggsville, Ill., 1872. 

Rev. L. A. Eaton, Bangkok, Siam, 1882, 1891. 

*Miss A. M. Edmands, Mandalay, Burma, 1889. 

*Mrs. C. H. R. Elwell, Maulmein, Burma, 1872. 

*Miss Kate F. Evans, Thongze, Burma, 1871, 1883. 

Rev. F. H. Eveleth, Sandoway, Burma, 1873, 1890. 

Mrs. F. H. Eveleth, Thorpe Place, Somerville, Mass. 

*Miss Ellen E. Fay, Mandalay, Burma, 1889. 

*Miss Ida Faye, M. D., Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1890. 

Rev, J. G. Fetzer, Mittelstrasse, 7 II. Horn, Hamburg, Germany. 

tMiss Nellie E. Fife, Fish Cottage, Clifton Springs, N. Y., 1887. 

C. H. Finch, M. D., and wife, Ningpo, China, 1891. 

Rev. C. H. D. Fisher and wife, 30b Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan, 1882. 

tMiss L. C. Fleming, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., 1887. 

*Miss Bessie G. Forbes, Ningpo, China, 1891. 

Rev. John M. Foster and wife, Swatow, China, 1887. 

tMiss Mary C. Fowler, M. D., Bassein, Burma, 1890. 

Rev. P. Frederickson and wife, care Architect Reuter, Christiana, Norway, 1881. 
Rev. A. Friesen and wife, Nalgonda, Deccan, India, 1889. 

*Miss B, E. Gardener (under appointment ), 1891. 

tMiss Naomi Garton, 226 Grand Avenue, East Des Moines, Ia., 1881. 
*Mrs. O. L. George, Newton Centre, Mass., 1870. 

Prof. D. C. Gilmore and wife, Baptist College, Rangoon, Burma, 1890. 
Rev. F. C, Gleichman and wife, Leopoldville, Congo, West Africa, 1890. 
Mr. C. B. Glenesk and wife, Bwemba, Congo, West Africa, 1884, 1888. 
Rev. J. R. Goddard, Ningpo, China, 1867, 1883. 

Mrs. J. R. Goddard, Providence, R. I. 

tMiss N. A. Gordon, Lukunga, Congo, West Africa, 1888. 

Rev. L. A. Gould and wife, Shaohing P. O., Ningpo, China, 1887. 
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J. S. Grant, M. D., and wife, Ningpo, China, 1889. 

Wm. C. Griggs, M. D., and wife, Moné, Upper Burma, 1890. 

Rev. A. K. Gurney, Sibsagor, Assam, India, 1874, 1884. 

Mrs. A. K. Gurney, care Mrs. D. Downie, Readville, Mass. 

Rev. Charles Hadley and wife, 1 Cooks Road, Perambore, Madras, India, 1890. 
Rev. H. W. Hale and wife, Shwegyin, Burma, 1874, 1882. 

Rev. William A. Hall, Matadi, Congo, West Africa, 1888. 

Rev. A. A. Hallam and wife, Gauhati, Assam, India, 1891. 

Rev. R. L. Halsey and wife, Shimonoseki, Japan, 1887. 

Rev. S. W. Hamblen and wife, 39 Nakajima cho, Sendai, Japan, 1889. 
tMrs. H. W. Hancock, Mandalay, Burma, 1874, 1885. 

Rev. Ola Hanson and wife, Bhamo, Burma, 1890. 

Rev. C. K. Harrington and wife, 252 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1886. 

Rev. F. G, Harrington and wife, 72d Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1887. 

tMiss A. B. Harris, Bassein, Burma, 1887. 

Mrs. N. Harris, Sioux Falls, So. Dakota, 1858. ; 

Rev. C. G. Hartsock and wife, Irebu, Congo, West Africa, 1889. 

Rev. C. H. Harvey, Banza Manteke, Congo, West Africa, 1880. 

Rev. W. H. S. Hascall and wife, 44 Bank Street, Fall River, Mass., 1872. 
Mrs. L. M. Haswell, Hamilton, N. Y., 1859. 

Miss Susie E. Haswell, Amherst, Burma, 1867, 1881. 

*Miss H. E. Hawkes, Bassein, Burma, 1888. 

Rev. J. Heinrichs and wife, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1888. 
TMiss S. J. Higby, Bassein, Burma, 1876, 1887. 

Rev. T. H. Hoste, Lukunga, Congo, West Africa, 1884. 

*Miss Annie Hopkins, Eurasian School, Rangoon, Burma, 1890. 

*Miss Clara A. Howard, Lukunga, Congo, West Africa, 1889. 

Rev. P. A. Hugon, 101 Boulevard des Ecoles, Lens, Pas de Calais, France. 
Rev. J. C. Hyde, Palabala, Congo, West Africa, 1889. 

Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongze, Burma, 1851, 1891. 

Mr. C, E. Ingham and wife, Wellingore, Grantham, Eng., 1881. 
{Miss Emma Inveen, Ningpo, China, 1879, 1887. 

Rev. Melvin Jameson, D. D., and wife, Alton, Ill., 1869. 

Rev. E. Jansson, Wasa, Petalax, Finland. 

Rev. H. Jenkins and wife, Shaohing P. O., Ningpo, China, 1859, 1886. 
Rev. Lyman Jewett, D. D., and wife, 64 Bostwick Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1848. 
Rev. P. M. Johnson and wife, Hanamaconda, Deccan, India, 1890. 

Rev. Truman Johnson, M. D., and wife, Toungoo, Burma, 1886. 

Rev. E. H. Jones and wife, 3 Nakajima cho, Sendai, Japan, 1884. 

Mr. R. D. Jones, Mukimvika, Congo, W. Africa, 1890. 

tMrs. Ellen Kelly, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1887. 

tMiss Sarah Kelly, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1890. 

Rev. E. W. Kelly and wife, Mandalay, Burma, 1882. 

*Miss Anna H. Kidder, 10 Fukuro Machi, Suruga Dai, Tokyo, Japan, 1875, 1889. 
Rev. M. B. Kirkpatrick, M. D., and wife, Thibaw, Upper Burma, 1888. 
*Miss Kate Knight, Maubin, Burma, 1891. 

*Mrs. L. A. Knowlton, 2122 No. 13 Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 185 3. 
*Miss Ida M. Kushmore, Thatone, Burma, 1891. 

*Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, Maulmein, Burma, 1873, 1886. 

Mr. T. A. Leger, Matadi, Congo, West Africa, 1891. 

Mrs. T. A. Leger, Jellybrands Farm, by Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, Scotland. 
Rev. Joseph Lehmann, Horn Seminary, Hamburg, Germany. 

Rev. S. Lehmann, Gouv, Wohlynien, Kreis, Shitomir, Post Fassowka, Solodinow, Russia. 
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*Miss Rachel Leidy (under appointment), Newton Centre, Mass., 1890. 

Mr. J. M. Lewis, Mukimvika, Congo, W. Africa, via Lisbon, 1887, 1890. 

E. Lund, San Ygnacio, San Gervasio, Barcelona, Spain. 

Rev. W. R. Manley and wife, Udayagiri, Nellore District, India, 1879, 1890. 
R. Maplesden and wife, Secunderabad, Deccan, India, 1881, 1887. 

Rev. M. C. Marin, 17 San Ygnacio, San Gervasio, Barcelona, Spain. 

Rev. L. E. Martin and wife, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1890. 

Rev. G. L. Mason and wife, Granville, Ohio, 1880. 

Rev. M. C. Mason and wife, Tura, Assam, India, 1874, 1884. 

*Miss Stella H. Mason, Tura, Assam, India, 1888. 

*Miss E. F, McAllister, Kemendine Girls’ School, Rangoon, Burma, 1877, 1891. 

Rev. John McLaurin, D. D., and wife, Bangalore, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 

Rev. John McGuire and wife, Mandalay, Burma, 1891. 

Rev. O. R. McKay, Ongole, Madras Ruchtaney, India, 1890. 

Mrs. O. R. McKay, Eldridge, N. Y. 

tMiss Lavinia Mead, 39 Kita Ni Bancho, Sendai, Japan, 1887, 1890. 

tMiss Bertha Menke, 3 Greuz Str. Grunhof, Stettin, Germany. 

Rev. E. J. Miller and wife, Albion, N. Y., 1888. 

*Miss —‘llen E. Mitchell, M. D., Maulmein, Burma, 1879, 1890. 

*Mrs. H. W. Mix, Toungoo, Burma, 1879, 1891. 

tMiss A. M. Modisett, Henzada, Burma, 1891. 

Rev. Thomas Moody and wife, Irebu, Congo, W. Africa, 1890. 

Rev. P. H. Moore and wife, Nowgong, Assam, India, 1879, 1890. 

Rev. P. E. Moore and wife, Nowgong, Assam, India, 1890. 

Rev. Horatio Morrow and wife, Tavoy, Burma, 1876, 1889. 

Rev, L. H. Mosier, Mandalay, Burma, 1890. 

Mr. J. B. Murphy and wife, Bolengi, Congo, West Africa, 1886. 

Mr. John Newcomb and wife, Cumbum, Madras Presidency, India, 1884. 

*Miss H. D. Newcombe, Nursaravapetta, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 

Rev. A. A. Newhall and wife, Southern Pines, N. C., 1875. 

Rev. C. A. Nichols, Bassein, Burma, 1879, 1887. 

Mrs. C. A. Nichols, Stepney Depot, Conn. 

Rev. Wm. C. Owen and wife, Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 

Rev. John Packer, D. D., and wife, Meiktila, Burma, 1872, 1889. 

+Miss F. E. Palmer, Spencerport, N. Y., 1880. 

tMiss Emily A. Parker, Ningpo, China, 1890. 

\||Rev. W. B. Parshley and wife, Nemuro, Hokkaido, Japan, 1890. 

Rev. S. B. Partridge, D. D., and wife, Readville, Mass., 1868. 

*Miss E. H. Payne, Pegu, Burma, 1876, 1885. 

+Mrs. L. P. Pearce, Ootacamund, India, 1871, 1888. 

Rev. C. E. Petrick and wife, Sibsagor, Assam, India, 1889. 

Rev. E. G, Phillips and wife, Bristol, N. Y., 1874. 

§Miss L. A. Phillips, 120 Tani Machi, Ichigaya, Usigome Ku., Tokyo, Japan, 1889. 

Mr. F. D. Phinney, Rangoon, Burma, 1882, 1891. 

*Miss Hattie Phinney, 8 Brighton Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., 1885. 

Rev. T. P. Poate and wife, Tokyo, Japan, 1879, 1887. 

Rev. Wm. Powell and wife, Nursaravapetta, Madras Presidency, India, 1836. 

Rev. W. I. Price and wife, Henzada, Burma, 1879, 1886. 

*Miss Carrie E. Putnam, Maubin, Burma, 1886. 

Rev. C. F. Raine, Irebu, Congo, West Africa, 1889. 

*Miss Ruth W. Ranney, 3032 So. Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 1884. 

+Miss Emma Rauschenbusch, care Bywater, Tanqueray & Co., 79 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C., 
Eng., 1882. 
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Rev. H. H. Rhees, D. D., and wife, 5 Hill, Kobe, Japan, 1878, 1891. 
Rev. H. Richards and wife, Banza Manteke, Congo, West Africa, 1879, 1891. 
{ Mr. J. E. Ricketts and wife, Lukunga, Congo, West Africa, 1885. 
*Miss C. E. Righter, Kinhwa-fu, via Ningpo, China, 1888. 

Rev. S. W. Rivenburg and wife, Kohima, Assam, India, 1883. 
Professor E. B. Roach, Rangoon, Burma, 1887, 1891. 

Mrs. E. B. Roach, Alton, Lil. 

Rev. W. H. Roberts and wife, 143 Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y., 1878. 
*Miss Eva L. Rolman, Conklingville, N. Y., 1885. 

Rev. A. T. Rose, D. D., and wife, Rangoon, Burma, 1853, 1883. 

+Miss A. M. Ross, M. D., Swatow, China, 1891. 

*Miss Bernice Royal, Houlton, Me., 1889. 

Rev. R. Saillens, 30 Boulevard Exelmans, Paris, lrance. 

Rev. B. J. Savage and wife, Lewes, Del., 1889. 

*Miss Johanna Schuff, care Rev. W. Schuff, Jeannette, Penn., 1887. 
tMrs. A. K. Scott, M. D., Swatow, China, 1862. 

§tMiss Mary K. Scott, Swatow, China, 1890. 

Rev. A. E. Seagrave and wife, Rangoon, Burma, 1889. 

tMrs. Ellen Sharland, 108 Innai, Chofu, Yamaguchi Ken, Japan, 1890. 
*Miss Martha Sheldon, 10 High Street, Lynn, Mass., 1876. 

Rev. T. E. Shoemaker and wife, 108 Innai, Chofu, Yamaguchi Ken, Japan, 1889. 
tMiss E. R. Simons, Toungoo, Burma, 1887. 

Rev. A. Sims, M. D., I eopoldville, Congo, West Africa, 1882, 1886. 
{Miss Ida A. Skinner, Cumbum, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 
*Miss Beatrice L. Slade, Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1890. 
*Miss Sarah R. Slater, Maulmein, Burma, 1889. 

Rev. Edwin Small, M. D., Banza Manteke, Congo, West Africa, 1886. 
Mrs. Edwin Small, in England. 

Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D. D., and wife, Insein, Burma, 1863, 1888. 
*Miss Jennie V. Smith (under appointment), Newton Centre, Mass., 1891. 
*Miss Lenna A. Smith, Maulmein, Burma, 1890. 

*Miss Eva Squires, Henzada, Burma, 1890. 

*Miss E. C. Stark, Bhamo, Burma, 1884, 1890. 

Mrs. E. L. Stevens, Rangoon, Burma, 1837, 1876. 

Rev. E. O. Stevens and wife, Maulmein, Burma, 1864, 1889. 

tMiss Elizabeth Stewart, Ningpo, China, 1886. 

*Miss Jennie F. Stewart, Prome, Burma, 1889. 

Mr. Wm. E. Story and wife (under appointment), 1891. 

Rev. F, P. Sutherland and wife, Sagaing, Burma, 1886. 

Rev. G. W. Taft, 30a Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan, 1889. 

Mr. Chas. H. Tanner (under appointment), 1891. 

tMiss E. J. Taylor, Maulmein, Burma, 1888. 

*Mrs. C. B. Thomas, 182 Bridgham Street, Providence, R. I., 1850. 
Rev. W. F. Thomas and wife, Sandoway, Burma, 1880, 1888. 

Rev. R. A. Thomson and wife, 37 Hill, Kobe, Japan, 1888. 

Rev. G. N. Thomssen and wife, Kurnool, Madras Presidency, India, 1881, 1890. 
Rev. H. H. Tilbe and wife, Prome, Burma, 1887. 

Rev. E. Tribolet, Bassein, Burma, 1888. 

Rev. T. Truvé, Gothenburg, Sweden. 

tMiss Louise E. Tschirch, Box 466, St. Joseph, Mich., 1884 

Rev. William M. Upcraft, Ningpo, China, 1889. 

Rev. J. Vincent, Demain (Nord), France. 

Rev. Ph. Vincent, 46 Rue de la Santé, Paris, France. 
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Mrs. J. H. Vinton, Rangoon, Burma, 1861, 1889. 

Rev. F. E. Warner, Rangoon, Burma, 1891. 

Mrs. F. E. Warner, in America. 

Mr. George Warner and wife, Suifu, care of the local post, Hankow, China, 1889. 
*Miss M. A. Washington (under appointment), 1891. 

*Miss Isabel Watson, care Mrs. James Watson, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 1867. 
*Miss J. E. Wayte, Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1884. 

Rev. Robert Wellwood and wife, Suifu, care the local post, Hankow, China, 1891. 
tMiss Bithia Wepf, Henzada, Burma, 1887. 

*Mrs. Marion A. White, Lukunga, Congo, West Africa, 1883, 18go. 

*Miss Agnes Whitehead, Maulmein, Burma, 1884. 

Rev. B. L. Whitman and wife (under appointment), 1889. i 
*Miss M. A. Whitman, 10 Fukuro Machi, Suruga Dai, Tokyo, Japan, 1883, 1890. 
*Miss Mary E. Williams, Kemendine Girl’s School, Rangoon, Burma, 1884, 1891. 
Rev. R. R. Williams, D. D., and wife, Nellore, Madras Presidency, 1873, 1891. | 
*Miss N. J. Wilson, 67b Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1887. 
Mr. Wm. Wynd, 37 Hill, Kobe, Japan, 1891. 

+Miss Nora M. Yates, Nowgong, Assam, India, 1891. | 
*Miss A. S. Young, Kinhwa-fu, via Ningpo, China, 1888. — 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT.—7HE NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


[The references are to this number of the MAGaziNE. ] 


1. Praise Service. 13. Mr. Jones’ Letter. (p. 24.) 

2. Scripture and Prayer. 14. Prayer. 

3. Singing. 15. Mr. Heinrich’s Letter. (p. 22.) 
4. The Carey Epoch (first part). (p. 1.) 16. Mr. Johnson’s Letter. (p. 22.) 
5. In One Lifetime. (p. 1.) 17. Singing. 
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Prayer of Thanksgiving for the Great Prog- 18. 


ress of the Gospel in the World. 
7. Singing, “‘ We praise Thee, O God.” 
8. Mr. Petrick’s Letter. (p. 21.) 
g. Mr. Burdette’s Letter. (p. 21.) 
10. Mr. Tribolet’s Letter. (p. 19.) 
Singing. 


12. Dr. Johnson’s Letter. (p. 20.) 


The Congo Railway. (p. 27.) 
19. Mrs. Claflin’s Letter. (p. 26.) 
20. Mr. Hoste’s Letter. (p. 25.) 
21. Beneficence. (p. 27.) 

22, What Hinders? (p. 27.) 

23. Collection. 

24. Doxology and Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


SPECIFIC APPEAL FOR SOUTHWESTERN JAPAN. 


WE refer you first of all to last year’s appeal. 
Our mission force in each division is too small ; 
but in Southwestern Japan,, which comprises 
all the country southwest of a line drawn from 
sea to sea at Nagoya, it is strangely small. 
Please compare. 


Northern Japan, population 6,342,814. Bap- 
tist workers: Male, 4; wives, 4; single ladies, 
4; total, 12. 

Central Japan, population 13,500,000. Bap- 
tist workers: male, 7; wives, 5; single ladies, 
8 ; total, 20. 


12 Specific Appeal for 

Southwestern Japan, population 21,220,000. 
Baptist workers: male, 5; wives, 4; single 
ladies, 3; total, 12. (We have not counted the 
Southern Baptist Mission, two men with their 
wives.) 

Our field, with as few American Baptist 
Missionary Union missionaries as either, has a 
larger population than both the other sections. 

On this division last year, there were all told 
86 ordained missionaries. This year there are 
about 93, a gain for other missions of about 7 ; 
i. e., almost twice our number of ordained men. 
With our 12 workers also compare for the 
same region, the American Board, 74 workers ; 
the Methodist Episcopal South, 27; North, 
24; the combined Presbyterian Mission (North, 
South and Cumberland), 55; Church Mission- 
ary Society, 43. The other societies have 
thought this great division worthy of these 
large forces, and are still strengthening. But 
as last year’s table shows, they are much 
engaged in school work, and thorough wide- 
spread evangelization has scarcely begun. Yet 
everywhere he goes large audiences meet the 
evangelist, and for his work there is glorious 
opportunity. Those who first reach the peo- 
ple in this way will win the day, and herein 
there is great hope for the Baptists if they will 
promptly act. Delay means defeat. Know- 
ing these things, we most urgently repeat last 
year’s appeal for ten men for this section. 

In that call seven centres were named for 
these men, one of which is now occupied. We 
present the following statistics as to each of 
these places and some of the cities near by, 
asking you to remember three things. 

1. We have by no means named all the large 
towns that can be worked from these centres. 

2. Every town named, and many others, can 
be made smaller centres for native evangelists 
to work in and around. Many townsand large 
populations are near each one. 

3- The Fu and Ken populations represent 
only part of the people in reach of the mission- 
ary and his helpers at each centre. 

We asked two men for Kyoto, 250,000. 
(Kyoto Fu, 875,080.) Near by Onotsu, 
23,000; Kameoko, 4,500; Fushimi, 20,000; 
Kusatsu, 4,000; Nagahama, 8,500; Hachiman, 
6,500. 


Two men for Hiroshima, 80,000. (Hiros- 


hima Ken, 1,289,109.) Iwakuni, 8,000; Yana- 


* We are now working in these places, 
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izu, 4,400; Onomichi, 17,000; Kure, 11,000. 
(Railroad soon.) 

One man for Tokushima, 57,000. (Tokus- 
hima Ken, 676,174.) Otera, 2,500; Muya, 
17,000; Takamatsu, 37,500; Tadotsu, 6,0co. 
Near by on the large island of Awaji is Fukura, 
5,500; Sumoto, 9,000. 

One man for * Yamaguchi, 11,500. (Yama- 
guchi Ken, 914,083.) *Hagi, 20,000; Tsu- 
wano, 6,000; * Tokuyama, 11,500; * Ogori, 
2,000; Mitajiri, 6,000; “*Miyaichi, 3,000. 
(Railroad soon.) 

One man for Tottori, 28,000. (Tottori Ken, 
394,333-) Kurayoshi, 7,000; Yonaga, 11,500; 
Toyo-oka, 6,000. 

Two men for Nagoya, 131,500. (Aichi Ken, 
1,444,011.) Gifu, 23,000; Okazaki, 12,500; 
Ichi-no-miya, 9,500; Atsuta, 16,000; Yok- 
kaichi, 12,000. (Railroads.) This place ought 
to be the centre for several men. 

One man for Osaka, 430,000. 
1,203,000.) Sakai, 40,000; Nara, 22,500; 
Kokubu, 2,000; Sakurai, 2,000. (Railroads.) 

It is evident that we need more than ten men, 
although we now ask only that number; for 
each of these places deserves at least two men, 
and there still remain Oita, 14,000; Matsu- 
yama, 29,000, and other places where Baptist 
workers should live to make our chain complete. 
We need also lady missionaries for women’s 
work. Yet the above stations are so located 
as to bring almost all this region under our in- 
fluence. Thus our twofold work can be done. 

- We can preach Christ far and wide, and lead 
many to Him everywhere. We can also honey- 
comb the country with the truth as to the 
ordinances, on which subject, of course, with- 
out us the people are as a rule left in ignorance. 
Yet they incline toward immersion, and infant 
sprinkling is very unpopular; so that if we do 
our duty, Bible truth on these matters will 
win the day in Japan, the gospel building will 
be greatly strengthened, and Christ will be 
glorified. 

Brethren, shall Christ ask you in vain for ten 
men to come for these two great purposes to 
21,000,000 people? Will you not send the 
men as speedily as possible? 


(Osaka Fu, 


T. E. SHOEMAKER, Chofu, 
Committee. 


A Grand Missionary Meeting. 


A GRAND MISSIONARY MEETING. 


MRS. TRUMAN JOHNSON, TOUNGOO, BURMA. 


Monpay and Tuesday, t2th and 13th inst., 
the teachers of the Bghai Karen Mission came 
into town in good numbers. Tuesday evening 
occurred the annual exhibition of our town 
school. The chapel was well filled, and all 
seemed interested in the exercises. The 
teachers’ meeting began Wednesday a.M., 
with a prayer service at 6.30, led by Th’rah 
Tee O. He read John xvi. 23, 24, and made 
some good remarks upon the need of prayer 


evening the annual sermon was preached by 
Th’rah Soo Hkah, a young teacher stationed at 
a large Brec village in the North. His text 
was Ps. Ixxviii. 4. He spoke of the strength 
of God as displayed in all His wondrous works, 
both in creation and in the history of His 
people, as the support and inspiration of every 
servant of God. 

Thursday A.M., the early prayer meeting 
was conducted by Th’rah Kai Tee, who spoke 
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on the part of these teachers, and the possible 
reasons why some of their prayers were un- 
answered. Many earnest prayers followed, 
from men who know what suffering for Christ’s 
sake means; prayers in which they confessed 
their weakness, ignorance, and utter inability 
for the work, and pleaded for His spirit and 
power. 

Wednesday forenoon was occupied with a 
sermon and the reading of letters. In the 
afternoon, more letters and a discussion on the 
best ways to manage the schools. Wednesday 


particularly upon 1 Kings iii. 5-9, the prayer 
of Solomon. After several prayers, Th’rah 
Tee O spoke of the need of being filled with 
the Spirit. Th’rah Hemmay Klaipo suggested 
that they do as a missionary once advised, — 
write down their special requests, and never 
forget to present them; and when any request 
was answered, mark it, that they might not 
forget the blessing. Th'rah Soo Ler followed 
with an earnest exhortation to faith. 

The Thursday forenoon service was a gen- 
uine missionary meeting. Th’rah Tee O spoke 
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for the frontier work among the Padoung Ka- 
rens; Th’rah Soo Hkah, of Lotah and Sancan, 
our northernmost Brec villages. It is very 
hard to stay in those places. The privations 
are great, and some men leave their places and 
return to their pleasanter villages. Soo Hkah 
said the people told him: ‘If you leave us we 
shall blame all the teachers, and shall not 
receive another teacher.” He said he had no 
intention of leaving them, and he begged the 
young men to come to those wild regions; 
‘* but,” he said, *‘ be sure you come to stay.” 

We then heard a thrilling report from two 
young men who went from Pelakee to labor 
among the very wild Brec villages far east. 
Last year, in consequence of the release of the 
two captive children of whom Dr. Bunker 
wrote, fifteen Brec villages expressed a willing- 
ness to receive teachers. We have not been 
able to supply all. 

In March Ple Maw and three other Pelakee 
boys volunteered to go to those villages. 
When they arrived and found them fighting, 
the three were too frightened to stay; and as 
Ple Maw did not think it prudent to stay alone, 
he was forced to return with them. On reach- 
ing home, he said to a young man named 
Moung Toe Baw: ‘‘If I could find a man 
brave enough to go with me, I would go 


back.” The young fellow answered, ‘I'll go 
with you.” ‘* Will you stay?” ‘Yes, I'll 
stay.” So the two went out alone, arriving in 


May. They settled in two villages near to 
each other. Neither of the boys can be more 
than twenty years old, and their education 
is very meagre. Their appearance, to our eyes, 
is uncouth; but it is very evident that the 
Spirit of God is upon them, and they are His 
chosen vessels of honor. 

Moung Toe Baw had been but a short time 
in his village, when they said to him: ‘* There 
is a heathen village beyond, with whom we 
have been in perpetual feud. They hold now 
as captive a child of ours, eight years old. It 
we have a Christian teacher, we must not fight 
any more; we must be at peace. But we want 
you to go and get that child for us, for her 
mother cries very bitterly.” The young 


teacher thought,—‘‘How can I, alone, and 
without authority, get that child? Then I re 
membered that I was there doing the Lord's 
work, and He was my strength and authority, 
and would help me. 


So I told them I would 
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go; but they must go and show me the way, 
for I did not know where the village was.” 

They called the whole village to a council, 
but none dared to go. At last one very old 
man said, ‘‘ I’ve no relatives living; there is no 
one to mourn for me; it is no matter if I am 
killed. I will show you the way.” ‘So we 
started out alone. There was hardly a decent 
path between the villages. The old man 
followed me far behind, barely keeping me in 
sight, and calling to me if I left the right path. 
As soon as I reached the village, he turned his 
back, and fled for dear life. 

‘*T entered alone this village, where not even 
a native teacher had ever been, and whose 
language I could speak but little. At once 
they surrounded me, asking, ‘Who are you? 
Where are you from? What do you want of 
us?’ I told them I was a teacher in such a 
village, and had come for the child they had 
stolen. ‘No, no, no!’ I could not have the 
child. I sat down on the ground in front of 
the chief's house, and talked to them a long 
time. They asked what a teacher was, and 
who God was, and | told them of salvation. 
Once they closed in around me with their 
spears and dahs, and I thought my time had 
come to die; but I began talking to them again 
about the child, and they stopped to listen. 
At last they said I might have the child for 
three guns. I said, ‘No, I cannot give you 
anything.’ But they said, ‘ These two villages 
have always hada feud. If we let you take this 
child, they will surely come and steal one of 
ours. It has always been so.’ ‘No, they will 
not,’ I replied. They have received a Christian 
teacher, and they want peace.’ They again 
begged for a ransom. I said, ‘No; it was 
wrong to steal the child; it is right to give it 
back; you must do the right.’ Feeling in my 
pockets, I found a small piece of white paper, 
and I said, ‘I will give you this piece of paper.’ 
They took it, and said I could have the child; 
but if they gave me the child, 1 must promise 
to get them a Christian teacher too, for they 
wanted to live in peace and learn about God. 
| promised them a teacher. They wanted him 
atonce. I said, ‘I cannot get one at once, 
but I will send one as soon as I can.’ 
- ‘When I left for the child, the people gave 
me three ears of corn to eat by the way. It 
was soon gone, and | was very hungry. So after 
awhile the chief took me up into his house, 
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and gave me something to eat, and then drove 
me down on the ground again, because he was 
afraid of me. It was now night. In the 
morning, they let me depart with the child. 
She was so glad, she cried all the way home. 
When we returned to the village, there was 
great rejoicing. 

‘* Now,” Moung Toe Baw said, ‘‘ what young 
man will go to that wild village?” He also 
appealed to the teachers and all present not to 
let those Brec villages slip out of our hands. 
He said he knew there were many villages 
beyond that would receive teachers; the har- 
vest was ripe, and we must gather them in 
now. 

It moved all hearts to have that young man 
plead thus for those wild people. 

Both Ple Maw and Moung Toe Baw stayed 
faithfully in their villages, although the only 
food the people had was hard corn, bamboo 
sprouts and red earth. At last the corn and 
sprouts gave out, leaving nothing to eat but the 
earth. They could not eat that. The people 
saw that they could not eat it, and they said: 
“We will let you go home awhile, till we have 
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our paddy harvest, and then we will send for 
you. But if we let you go, you must promise to 
come back.” They promised, and came home 
for a rest, and to attend this meeting. 

At the close of this report, the chairman, 
Th’rah Soo Ler, said: ‘* Truly, our hearts have 
been made very glad this morning. Let us 
sing ‘Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.’” 
Oh, that you all could have heard that congre- 
gation sing that hymn! 

Thursday P.M. the opening exercises were 
conducted by A-She-Per, who has just grad- 
uated from the Theological Seminary at Insein. 
The text of his brief address was Is. vi. 8, 
‘*T heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us? Then 
said I, Here am I, send me.” His appeal to 
the young men was touching, for all knew he 
was ready to go himself. The remainder of 
the session was occupied with resolutions and 
the discussion of plans of work. Thursday 


‘evening all the teachers were invited to the 


ladies’ new house, ‘‘ Riverview,” for a social 
hour, which all enjoyed most heartily. 


WILLIAM CAREY. 
BY REV. J. C. FERNALD. 


IN the year 1793, in the crisis and agony of 
the French Revolution, when the philosophers 
had exploded Christianity, and the people had 
uprooted it; when Voltaire had said of Jesus, 
“Ecrasez Linfame!” (**Down with the 
wretch !”); when the year One of triumphant 
unbelief had been duly proclaimed, and the 
Christian era abolished ; when infidelity, shud- 
dering at the houghed horses of Joshua, was 
sending the nobility, strength and beauty of 
France under the Moloch Guillotine, to the cry 
of ‘* Liberty, Equality and Fraternity!” when 
that system of communism — which is soon to 
test the tenacity of our political system — was 
wading in blood into the world, to the inspir- 
ing strains of the ‘ Marseillaise”;—in that 
year, 1793, a shoemaker of England was so 
poorly posted as to the progress of the modern 
ideas as actually to set sail for far-off India, 
with the hope of converting to the faith of 
Christ its 300,000,000 of idolaters. 

Everything about the undertaking was un- 
promising. The Baptist denomination, to 


which he belonged, was of the type called 
‘* Hardshell” on this side of the ocean. In 
adoring the sovereignty of God, they had lost 
sight of the responsibility of man. Many of 
them doubted the propriety of preaching to the 
impenitent athome. True, the work of Andrew 
Fuller and others had wrought a considerable 
change, yet the majority deemed it unwise, if 
not impious, to interfere with those whom the 
Most High had suffered to be heathens over 
the sea. Hence Carey’s first mild proposal 
of the subject had been met by one venerable 
patriarch with the thunderous rejoinder, 
‘* Young man, sit down! When God pleases 
to convert the heathen world, He will do it 
without your help, or mine either!” 

Five years of incessant agitation had, how- 
ever, resulted in the formation of a 


Foreign Missionary Society, 
in the back parlor of Mrs. Beeby Wallis’ house, 
in the little town of Kettering, on Oct. 2, 
1792. Twelve persons signed the constitution, 
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and their united subscriptions amounted to £13 
2s. 6d. When an attempt was made to get a 
hearing for the cause in London, thirty-one 
persons attended the meeting in that great 
metropolis! Still, the work did go on, till 
funds enough were obtained to send out one 
or two missionaries. 

Just then there came to England from In- 
dia, a Mr. Thomas, a singular character. He 
had been surgeon in the East India Company's 
service, till his soul had been fired with an 
intense zeal for the salvation of India’s idola- 
trous millions. The society determined to send 
him back as their missionary, and Carey 
with him. The time came. Then it was 
found that nothing could induce Mrs. Carey 
to leave her English home, either for the sake 
of her husband or of what he deemed the call 
of Christ. Then William Carey determined 
to leave wife and children, in order to carry 
the gospel to a people who did not want it, 
and that, too, when he was pastor of a church 
that loved him, with ample opportunities of 
doing good at home. Was that resolution 
cruel? was it fanatical? was it absurd ?—or, was 
it sublime ? Was it flying in the face of a 
manifest outward Providence ? or was it a noble 
loyalty to an inward call? Certain it is, it 
reminds us of some words of Jesus about 
those who should ‘ forsake father or mother, 
wife or children, or lands, for my sake and the 
gospel’s.” 

Affecting parting services were held, but 
the farewell words were scarcely spoken, when 
Carey found that Thomas had so mismanaged 
the mammon of unrighteousness as to be in 
momentary danger of arrest for debt. Next, 
the great, overshadowing East India Company, 
hating missionaries as Demetrius and the 
shrine-makers did of old, and for the same rea- 
son, compelled their expulsion from the ship 
on which they had already embarked, with a 
loss of £100 of their passage money. 

So, after resigning his pastorate, forsaking 
his family, and being publicly announced to go 
*‘far hence unto the Gentiles,” this restless 
man was ignominiously set ashore on English 
ground. And all this, as we find by a letter of 
his to Andrew Fuller, he accepts with a mild 
spirit of resignation and trust in Providence, 
that many would deem the last depth of tame- 
ness and meanness of spirit. He had not even 


the grace to be distressed when his own plans 
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were frustrated, and other people’s money 
lost. 

But suddenly the active Thomas got news of 
a Danish Indiaman soon to draw up in Dover 
Roads, but to make no stay. With that vessel, 
the East India Company could not interfere. 
The flag of Denmark might cover a Christian 
missionary. At once we find the two advent- 
urers hurrying to clerical friends for encour- 
agement and money, of which they could not 
raise half enough. Their flying trip took them 
by Carey’s home. There Mr. Thomas urged 
so emphatically upon Mrs. Carey the duty of ac- 
companying her husband, that she took her little 
children and her three-weeks-old baby, and, 
persuading her sister to accompany her, the 
whole party were soon rushing in two post- 
chaises to London, on the chance of catching 
the passing ship, and the more doubtful chance 
of being able to pay the fare. The ship had 
not sailed, and the Thomas of many resources 
so represented the matter to the owners, that 
they agreed to take the whole party for the sum 
of 300 guineas, —a lower rate than had ever 
before been known. Thus, on June 13, 1793, 
the man determined to go among the heathen 
actually set sail. 

And who was this man? He was thirty-two 
years of age, small in stature, and awkward in 
manner. He had been bred a shoemaker, but 
had gradually worked himself into the ministry, 
preaching several years without any formal 
recognition; there being considerable doubt 
whether he had talent enough to be useful. At 
length, however, on Aug. 1, 1787, just before his 
twenty-sixth birthday, he was ordained, and 
became pastor of a feeble church too poor to 
do much, and indisposed to do that. They 
paid him a salary of $75 a year, and he eked 
out the remainder of his support by making 
shoes. He had married in his twentieth year, 
and had quite a family to care for. They 
sometimes went a whole month without a taste 
of meat. Thus the church at Moulton patron- 
ized the early ministry of Brother Carey, and 
doubtless felt that by such benevolent exertions 
they were laying up treasures in heaven. 

Yet, so true is it that the man is more than 
his circumstances, that this country minister, 
with his large family and small salary, his 
empty stomach and his shoemaking, hammered 
out the Latin language in six weeks from a 
borrowed grammar, and was soon reading 
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heavy treatises in that tongue. He learned 
Greek and Hebrew without a teacher; and as 
one of his ministerial benefactors wanted to 
read an admired sermon, which was published 
in the Dutch language, Carey kindly learned 
the language, and translated the sermon for 
him. He bought for a few cents an old French 
book on the resurrection, and kept it by him till 
he had threaded the cipher, and could read 
that with pleasure. This ready acquirement of 
languages is worth dwelling on, for in that line 
lay his yet unknown life-work. 

In seven years, we are told, he could read 
his Bible in seven languages. He had also a 
great taste for geography, and Cook’s ‘‘ Voyages 
around the World” first gave him the idea of 
carrying the gospel to the people found by that 
famed explorer. His first crude conception of 
mission life was of preaching in the South Sea 
Islands. As we have seen, a better Providence 
sent him to populous and learned India. 

After four years of this laborious ministry at 
Moulton, he became pastor of a distracted but 
less economical church at Leicester, where he 
remained till he entered on his missionary 
career, when he left them a united and pros- 
perous people. 

No better idea of the man at this period can 
be given than by his own account of his routine 
of work. 

**On Monday I confine myself to the learned 
languages, obliging myself to translate some- 
thing. On Tuesday, to the study of science, his- 
tory, composition, etc. On Wednesday I preach 
alecture. On Thursday I visit my friends. 
Friday and Saturday are spent in preparing for 
the Lord’s Day, and the Lord’s Day in preach- 
ing the Word of God. Once a fortnight I 
preach three times at home, and once a fort- 
night I go to a neighboring village in the even- 
ing. My school begins at g o'clock in the 
morning, and continues till 4 0’cl&k in the win- 
ter, and 5 in the summer. Add fo this occa- 
sional journeys, ministers’ meetings, etc., and 
a will rather wonder that I have any time, 

an that I have so little.” 

This unflagging industry and rigid apportion- 
ment of time he maintained through life. On 
the five months’ voyage to India, he made such 
progress in the Hindu language as to help Mr. 
Thomas in translating the Book of Genesis, 
which they finished before reaching port. 
Within two months after his arrival, we find 
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him discoursing to pretty large congregations 
of natives. 

But soon a new tide of difficulties flowed in 
on the exile. Thomas, with his fatal facility of 
disbursement, got rid of all available resources 
—apparently of their year’s salary — in a very 
brief period; and Carey, with his wife, his 
wife’s sister, and four young children, was left 
destitute in a strange land. On some vague 
hope of getting land to till, he set off up the 
country, dragging his ‘ reluctant family” on a 
journey through salt rivers, lakes, and tiger- 
haunted forests, till, just as they were at the 
starving point, an English gentleman went out 
gunning along the river-bank, spied the party 
of Europeans, invited them to his fine house to 
dinner, and, learning their business, laughed 
at the scheme, but invited them to make their 
home with him for six or twelve months, as 
they might choose. Carey accepted the invita- 
tion, and instantly, with his strange, simple 
directness, began his missionary work there by 
labors for the conversion of the unbeliever on 
whose bounty he was living, till he conducted 
him to the cross of Christ. How vividly such 
a story brings scriptural scenes to mind! Elisha 
prophesies of abundance to starving Samaria, 
and next day the people feast on the spoils of 
the infidel host. The Spirit of the Lord said 
unto Philip: ‘* Arise, go down to the way that 
leadeth from Jerusalem to Gaza, which is 
desert.” And just there one was met whom 
God would save. The Bible views the scene 
from above, and not only gives the earthly inci- 
dent, but traces the movements of the unseen 
hand of God. 

This sudden interposition of Providence was 
soon followed by another, more permanent in 
its effects, and which largely determined the 
character of Carey’s life-work, and of the mis- 
sion under his charge. 

Mr. Thomas again appears on the scene, as 
the friend of a wealthy merchant of Upper 
India, who gives to him and Carey each the 
superintendence of a newly established indigo 
factory. 

On the 15th of June, 1794, just one year and 
two days from the time of his hasty departure 
from England, Carey arrived at a town bearing 
the euphonious name of Mudnabatty. The 
poor minister was now head of a large business 
establishment. He had a handsome salary, 
and at once wrote to discontinue that from the 
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Missionary Society, which must have been 
wofully inadequate, or he could not have been 
left so utterly destitute. 

Now he could spare from one third to one 
fourth of a handsome income for missionary 
work on his own account. With five or six 
Baptists, he formed the Baptist Church of 
Mudnabatty, of which he became member and 
pastor. Here, for nearly six years, he con- 
stantly resided. Of course no amount of secu- 
lar business which could be laid on such a man 
could stop hiny from studying and preaching; 
and accordingly, we are told, he preached the 
gospel more or less in about 200 villages, within 
a circle of twenty miles around his residence. 
‘*T preach,” he says, ‘* every day to the natives, 
and twice on the Lord’s Day, desides other 
itinerant labors.” Doubtless the God of prom- 
ise did not suffer this work to be lost, though 
Carey was permitted to see little fruit. But he 
was constantly engaged upon his great work, 
the translation of the Scriptures. If we would 
have a true idea of this Father of Modern Mis- 
sions, we must think of him, not as a jungle 
preacher, but as a translator and layer of 
foundations. 

In 1798 arrived a colony of new mission- 
aries, who settled by compulsion at Serampore, 
only fifteen miles from Calcutta, but under 
Danish dominion, and so safe from the hostil- 
ity of the British East IndiaCompany. In this 
colony were two whose names are immortally 
associated with that of Carey. Of their no less 
devoted associates, some died in early life, some 
were removed by failing health; and Carey, 
Marshman and Ward remain the three known to 
all the Christian world. To Serampore Carey 
removed in the year 1800. Here, near the 
close of that year, he baptized the first Indian 
convert, Krishna Pal. Carey was then thirty- 
eight years of age; and here for thirty-four 
years longer, he lived and labored as a 


Translator of the Bible 


into the languages of the East. ile 
Ward was a printer. Mr. and Mrs. Marsh- 
man were educators, and carried on a young 
ladies’ boarding-school, from which they re- 
ceived a large income. Carey was soon 
appointed Professor of Bengali and Sanscrit in 
the East India Company’s College for the 
instruction of their young officers. All the 
missionaries freely took up any secular work 
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which did not turn them aside from the mission- 
ary enterprise. None of them allowed himself 
to make any personal profit from these manifold 
labors, from which they brought in an average 
of $25,000 a year for the common fund of the 
mission. 

They established a great printing-office, 
about 200 feet long, where printing was done 
in thirteen different languages, mostly lan- 
guages of the Orient. They cast their own 
type, and manufactured a great part of their 
own paper. By 1812 they were printing the 
Scriptures in eight different languages, with the 
manuscripts of three others ready for the 
press. 

It is interesting to note, that on September 
6 of this year, 1812, Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
were baptized in Calcutta by Rev. Mr. Ward, 
the American Baptists being thus led to take 
up and carry on the work begun in such weak- 
ness by the English Baptists some twenty 
years before. It was the knowledge that he 
should meet these Baptist missionaries on his 
arrival, which led Judson to that exhaustive 
study of the subject of baptism during his 
voyage from America, that resulted in his 
change of views. So far can the silent influ- 
ence of simple steadfastness reach, witnessing 
over land and sea! 

But just in the height of their success, a 
desolating fire destroyed the printing-office in 
Serampore, sweeping away in a moment the 
work of years, melting the type into shapeless 
masses, and consuming 2,000 reams of English 
paper. Carey bore this disaster with the same 
philosophic Christian calmness as when set 
ashore at the outset of his missionary career. 
In a beautiful yet singular letter, he sums up 
under nine heads their causes of comfort. 
One, which he did not enumerate, was, that 
the news stirred the sympathy of the religious 
public of Gfeat Britain so deeply that con- 
tributions poured into the Missionary Society, 
till the missionaries were able to put up better 
buildings, and replace all they had lost. 

At length, as at the building of the Tab&- 
nacle of old, the treasurer was obliged to notify 
the churches to cease their contributions for 
this purpose, because the people had brought 
in much more thanenough. The interest then 
awakened for the mission among the churches 
at home was never lost, and tended greatly 
to promote its efficiency in after years. 
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Time would fail to give the personal history 
of Carey during the silently eventful years. 
The wife, who so reluctantly turned her steps 
to India, fell into quiet, melancholy insanity, 
and so continued for twelve years until her 
death. The noble Christian lady whom he 
afterwards married was, after thirteen years of 
happy union, taken from his side. Children 
were laid in the grave in the strange land. 
Sons grew up to stand by their father’s side,— 
noble men and Christian missionaries. In 1824 
he was married to his third wife, with whom 
he spent happily the remaining ten years of his 
life. On the oth of June, 1834, in the seventy- 
third year of his age, he died, without raptures, 
but with abundance of peace, directing that one 
simple— now far-famed—stanza be cut on 
the plain stone which alone should mark his 
grave, — 


A wretched, poor and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall. 

Be Thou my strength and righteousness, 
My: Saviour and my all. 


He had accomplished a vast amount of work 
in the production of grammars and dictionaries 
of Oriental languages, and translations of the 
Bible, or portions of it, into twelve of those 
most difficult tongues, in many of which he had 
first to prepare grammar and dictionary. He 
had awakened England to the conversion of 
the heathen, and indirectly America; the first 
foreign missionary contribution on our shores 
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being taken up for the circulation of Carey’s 
Bengali Bible in 1806. He had preached as- 
siduously all the while, and had prepared mate- 
rials for learning and preaching by others 
in these many languages—the languages of 
millions. He had used to the best and utmost 
the talents God had given him, even while see- 
ing not the work to which God had destined 
them. Because gifted with love of languages 
and the power of learning them, he had learned 
language after language at the shoemaker’s 
bench. When the call of duty to the heathen 
came to him, like Paul, he conferred not with 
flesh and blood. He set out while almost all 
the world, and even multitudes of the godly, 
looked on foreign missions as a fanatical dream. 
He lived to see nations taking up the work; 
great missionary societies in England; the 
American Board and the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, and other organizations in 
America; the Sandwich Islands stretching out 
their hands unto God; Judson in the height of 
his power; Boardman just closing his devoted, 
heroic toil; the Vintons crossing the ocean to 
make known the gospel of the grace of God ;— 
the full tide of modern missionary enterprise 
set in motion, never to cease till ‘‘ the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” 

Such the life record of one of the men of 
God’s election, who heard and obeyed the call 
of His providence and spirit. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Bission. 
Rev. E. Tribolet. 
BassEIN, Sept. 24, 1891. 

The future is full of promise. Mr. Jameson’s 
faithful preaching seems about to bring forth fruit. 
One third of our Christians in Burma are living in 
these districts; and here, if anywhere, Burmans 
ought to be persuaded to accept Christianity. I 
hope to report a large number of baptisms this 
year; there are inquirers in a dozen different places. 
The Burmans seem eager to know more of this new 
religion; everywhere I go I find plenty of listeners. 
I believe the next two years will see our numbers 
doubled or trebled. 

I enjoy good health, love the work, am full of 
hope for a plentiful harvest. 


The Raren Mission. 
Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D. D. 
INnsEIN, Oct. 24, 1891. 

Ir is now my sad duty to inform you of two 
deaths that have taken place in connection with 
the seminary, —the first of Shwe Ghi, a member of 
the graduating class, who was seriously ill from 
influenza, with complications, on graduation day, 
and who died the following week; the other of 
Te-bu, a member of the second class, whose attack 
of influenza was followed by that of typhoid fever. 
The latter died just before midnight on the 22d, 
and we laid him beside his companion in the ceme- 
tery at Kemendine last evening at sunset. Truly 
God’s ways are not our ways, nor His thoughts our 
thoughts. But they are higher. We thought that 
we were preparing these young men for an earthly 
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service; it now appears that they were in training 
for a heavenly service. We thought that the 
harvest here was great and the laborers few; we 
now learn that the harvest there is also plenteous 
and the laborers few, and the Lord of the Harvest 
is ever making drafts on His earthly harvesters to 
increase the supply of the heavenly. “Even so, 
Father, for it seemed good in thy sight.” 


Miss Bithia Wepf. 
HeEnzapa, Sept. 25, 1891. 

I TEACH four hours a day, but enjoy especially my 
daily Bible class of young men. They do well in 
their written examinations. We are now in Nehe- 
miah. Six of the pupils were baptized this year. 
They did well in their government examination, and 
we have every reason to be thankful for “the good 
hand of our Lord upon us.” 


Rev. Truman Johnson, M. D. 
Touncoo, Oct. 23, 1891. 

The work on the frontier is especially encourag- 
ing. A number of villages have already received 
teachers, and several others have indicated that they 
are ready to do so. Several expeditions have been 
sent out now, and they will locate teachers. This 
work will go on till the Associations, when we shall 
again get reports. ‘The field now being worked is 
most destitute. The villages are not only not able 
to support teachers, but even themselves do not 
have sufficient food. They have been accustomed 
to live by plunder; and now that they give this up, 
and have not yet had time to improve their cultiva- 
tion, it is very hard for them. Some of the teachers 
among them have been very heroic. Something of 
their history appears in Mrs. Johnson’s paper. 
None of these men had been helped since last June, 
and some of them are new men, who have entered 
on their work since the last meeting, and hav. 
never received any help. They were all eager to go 
back, but the question was as to what they should 
eat. I had to explain the new rule, that did not 
allow me to help at this time of the year, as we 
were accustomed to do; I had but a limited amount 
of money, and had received many applications for 
help, both from these teachers on the frontier and 
from the old teachers; the money was not enough 
for all, and I could not divide it, so there would be 
no hard feelings. So I gave it into the hands of 
the Karen preachers to divide, simply telling them 
to remember the heathen as much as possible. I 
was greatly pleased when they brought me their 
report. They had given the whole- sum to the 
work among the new villages. Many of these 
men were really needy themselves, yet they were 
willing to let the money go to help the heathen. 
If we had been able to help them as usual, it would 
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have been but a little to each,— perhaps enough 
for a new jacket or head dress, that their village 
could not help them get. They were willing to go 
back to the hills and wear their old jackets, and live 
on the little that the poor villagers could do for 
them, that the gospel might be preached to those 
who were willing to hear it. This certainly shows 
that these men work because they love the work, 
and not, as some have said, because they expect 
help from the missionary. If all Christians were as 
willing to make sacrifices for the Master, there 
would be no lack of support. for our missions. 


The Chin Mission. 


Miss Melissa Aldrich. 
Sannoway, Sept. 22, 1891. 

WE shall have to climb the road to self-support 
very slowly here in Arakan. The people are very, 
very poor indeed — hardly able to get enough for 
their families to eat and wear. They seem willing 
to give all they are able, and year by year grow 
more interested in the school and its work. Our 
school work is very encouraging. We have raised 
the standard one degree, lengthened our term from 
four and one-half months to eight months, built the 
girls’ dormitory, and bought some land to enlarge 
our compound. All this we have accomplished 
this year, and still close the year without a debt. 
Miss Carr and I enjoy excellent health, and are more 
and more thankful that we have been stationed 
here together. 


The Rachin Mission. 
Rev. O. Hanson. 
Buamo, Oct. 3, 1891. 

Ir is a probability that the Karens from Bassein 
will send another man to the Kachin Mountains. 
It would be a good thing if they could. There is 
room for many more. It is not, however, decided 
as yet, but it has been talked about. 

A Difficult Talk. — I am glad to say that I am 
making some progress in the language. It is, 
however, slow work, as I have to make my own 
grammar as I go along, and sometimes it takes 
weeks and months before I am sure that I have 
some point at least nearly right. Still, I have for 
some time been able to help some in explaining the 
Sunday-school lessons, and can make myself under- 
stood in every-day matters to those around. I feel 
thankful for every new word that I can use; it 
helps me in telling the wonderful love of Christ. 
At present I am giving a great deal of thought and 
prayer to the question what alphabet to use in 
reducing the Kachin language to writing. Both 
the Burmese and the Roman characters have their 
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advantages and disadvantages. Although I have 
for a long time used the Burmese in my own work, 
I am still thinking of some plan by which the 
Roman letters might be used, if it could be done, 
and I begin to think itcan. It would be better 
for the people and also for thetranslator. I will try 
to get some suggestions from our old and ex- 
perienced literary men, before I make any decision; 
and if the board has anything to intimate in the 
matter, I should be very thankful for any assistance 
given. The question is one of great importance, 
as it touches the future work among the multitudes 
between the Burman and Assam borders. 

Our work among the Kachins is going on as 
usual. We have had ample opportunities to reach 
great numbers of mountain people during the rain. 
They have had nothing to eat in their homes, as the 
last rice crop was destroyed by hail storms. Con- 
sequently they have had to seek work in Bhamo, 
and that has brought many in reach that would not 
otherwise have heard the gospel. We feel sure 
that the word sown will bear fruit in due season. 
I am praying for a chance to tell this needy race 
the full story of the Cross in their homes. I am 
constantly warned from attempting a mountain trip, 
as the feelings are very strong against all English 
people at present, because the government is trying 
to levy a tax on all Kachins throughout the domin- 
ion. I will, however, try something in the line 
next cold season, in order to get better acquainted 
with the people and the language. 

The school has begun its work this year with 
sixty-five pupils. Miss Stark is working hard and 
earnestly to make this the best school year yet on 
record for Bhamo; and we, of course, all wish and 
work for the same. 


ASSAM. 
The Assamese Mission. 


Rev. Charles E. Burdette. 
Gavuuati, Sept. 28, 1891. 

THE Lord has graciously preserved us in health, 
and, as regards myself, in strength, during the year, 
though Mrs. Burdette has had but little strength be- 
yond the actual necessities of her work. Already 
cooler days are becoming frequent, and but one 
month remains of the station school work. We can- 
not help looking forward anxiously to the association 
meeting next February, when we must consider the 
question of adding another class to the one sent in 
this year; but we trust God that whatever is decided 
upon will be to His praise. One school in a heathen 
village broke down last June. The younger part of 
the village are over-ruled by the older part. Reports 
of baptisms so far, fifty-two, exceed the total of any 
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year since 1882, and will probably exceed that, fifty- 
nine, by the close of the year. I think the school 
work, taken altogether, will slightly exceed that 
of last year. 
Miss Laura A. Amy. 
Nowcone, Oct. 30, 1891. 

A year ago to-day I was on the ocean bound 
for Assam. How many changes the year has 
brought! I amsure my heart would have failed me 
had I known that in four months after arriving, 
I would be left in charge of Miss Purssell’s work, and 
continue so during the rest of the year, then would 
lose her, and know that another was coming in her 
place. To look ahead, it did seem trying; but God 
has so abundantly fulfilled His promises of help and 
strength for times of need, that the trials have really 
been very small and the blessings wonderful. I 
have not had one day of illness since coming here. 
I felt the heat considerably the first few weeks of 
the hot season, but soon grew accustomed to it, and 
have noticed it but little since. Have been greatly 
helped of God in learning the language and under- 
standing it when too busy to give much time to 
real study of it. For these blessings and innumer- 
able others I joyfully render thanks to my heavenly 
Father, and begin the year feeling sure that He will 
grant strength and wisdom for whatever He gives 
me to do. 


The Rohl Mission. 


Rev. C, E. Petrick. 
Sipsacor, Oct. 13, 1891. 

Our work is prospering. Since I wrote you last, 
I have baptized three Kohls and three Assamese 
here in Sibsagor, and with the Lord’s blessing we 
shall have a baptismal service next Sunday in Tiok. 
One of our school girls here has also applied for 
baptism. Last week I closed my Bible class. I 
had six students, all dear, sincere Christians, very 
anxious to learn. It was just delightful to lead 
them. When I was ill, one of my preachers taught 
the class. One of the students was a convert from 
the Dibrugah district, where I began work last 
cold season. He has since been baptized and gone 
back to his village, and I have no doubt will bring 
more souls to Christ in that place. 


INDIA. 
Che Telugu Mission. 


Rev. J. Heinrichs. 
Oncoteg, Oct. 19, 1891. 
We baptized fifteen men at Vinukonda. Two 
caste men, Sudras of patriarchal appearance, had 
walked a distance of seventy miles to confess before 
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us their faith in our Redeemer. They had sought 
peace in several systems of Hindu religion, but were 
unable to find it there. Then they obtained a copy 
of the New Testament, and read of Jesus and His 
mediatorial work. They put their faith in Him, and 
were now prepared to confess Christ in baptism, 
They passed a very satisfactory examination, too, 
and we regarded them as among the first-fruits of 
the caste people in that district. Then we asked 
them to let us cut off their tuft of hair, as is our cus- 
tom, in order that their families and all may know 
that they are followers of Christ. But they were 
not prepared to dispense with that mark of heathen- 
ism. They wished to follow their Master in secret, 
like Nicodemus, and had not strength enough to 
forsake their families and possessions for His sake. 
They were “almost persuaded.” We gave them 
each a Testament, and dismissed them with the re- 
quest to study God’s word a little longer, and to 
come again after they were prepared to leave all 
to follow Him. 

Mr. Kiernan told me again that the Christians 
under his charge were loudly clamoring for more 
schools, especially for a boarding-school at Vinu- 
konda, and that he is hardly able to resist them any 
longer. It is also my conviction that such a school 
for boys and girls is our most urgent need there. 
Start such a school, and we can soon supply the vil- 
lages with trained teachers. 


Rev. P. M. Johnson. 
Cumeum, Oct. 21, 1Sgr. 

The state of the work here greatly encourages 
me. We have just held a quarterly meeting of the 
Cumbum workers. ‘The meeting showed good 
signs of excellent work and a very deep interest 
among the people. The burden of the Lord’s 
kingdom seems to rest upon the hearts of the 
laborers. The native helpers pray and preach with 
great spiritual power, and amidst famine and per- 
secution the Christians stand with great fortitude. 
On Sunday we baptized forty-nine believers; and 
reports from the field show that many more are 
ready for baptism. Many hopeful signs there are 
that our Lord’s kingdom is rapidly coming and 
prevailing over the powers of darkness in India. 
There are some discouraging things, but many more 
encouraging. God is with us, and we must con- 
quer. God is working, and His kingdom shall be 
established. 

Rev. R. Maplesden. 


Hanamaconpa, Oct. 29, 1891. 
Durinc the past few weeks we have been tour- 
ing in our Hanamaconda and Aler fields, over com- 
paratively new ground. We have entered some 
villages where the face of a missionary had never 
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been seen, nor the name of Jesus ever heard. It 
has been my joy to baptize eighteen believers upon 
a profession of their faith in the Lord Jesus. The 
field is white unto harvest, and there is nothing to 
hinder a steady onward growth if the work be 
thoroughly pushed, and we be strongly supported. 


CHINA. 
Che Southern China Mission. 
Rev. J. W. Carlin, D. D. 


Swatow, Oct. 29, 1891. 

ON my way to the city to-morrow, I shall make a 
long detour to a town of 3,000 souls, to which I 
have been pressingly invited by the head man, as 
the natives call him. It appears to be a genuine 
Macedonian call. Here are about the words of the 
head man: “Tell the great teacher that I have 
heard the doctrine preached, and believe it, and I 
have sent my children to the Christian schools at 
Hongkong; and my children consequently are good 
children, whilst the children of my brothers here are 
bad, not having gone to Christian schools. My 
kinsfolk here are all very wicked; the whole town 
is wicked. I rule the whole town, but dare not 
profess Christianity, for I should be beaten and 
driven out; but I read the Holy Scriptures daily, 
Come and teach our people, who are very bad; but 
they shall not hurt you. Bring your wife along to 
teach the women, and I will loan you a house in 
which to live, up-stairs, down-stairs, or both.” 


The Eustern China Mission. 
Rev. J. R. Goddard. 
NinGpo, Oct. 14, 1891. 

The papers have so represented matters as to 
make our friends at home very anxious about us; 
but while there may be troubles ahead, up to the 
present we have been kept in perfect peace and 
safety. Just now we in China are in an attitude 
of expectation, not knowing what is soon to 
happen. It is understood that the foreign powers 
represented here have agreed to make some kind 
of a demonstration to compel the Chinese govern- 
ment to put a stop to the anti-foreign “riots” 
which have been so frequent along the valley of 
the Yangtze. The belief is that they will take 
possession of the forts at Wooseng, at the mouth 
of the river leading to Shanghai, and will hold the 
latter city, keeping the large revenues derived from 
its foreign trade,as a means of bringing pressure 
on the general government. When this will be 
done, of course, is not revealed; there is a rumor 
that it is to take place to-day. What the result 
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will be, is difficult to predict; but in view of pos- 
sible contingencies, the consuls are forbidding us to 
travel from the treaty ports, and doing all they can 
to guard against danger. 

All Quiet. — In the region about Ningpo there 
have been no disturbing rumors, no inflammatory 
placards, and no signs of any disturbance whatever. 
I have gone freely to my country stations, and 
found everything as usual; and we have reason to 
hope that this state of things will continue. Mr. 
Upcraft reports the same state of things at Sui-fu, 
when he left September 14. But the disturbances 
have been along the river between there and 
Shanghai, and the whole region from Ichang down 
is in an excited and disturbed condition. So the 
United States Minister at Peking refuses to grant 
passports to Dr. Finch and party to proceed to 
Sui-fu. It is trying to them to have to wait, but 
after all it is not a serious hindrance to them. Mr. 
Upcraft has brought down a young man who is 
acting as teacher for the party, so that all are 
engaged in the study of the language. ‘There 
seems to be no other course open at present for 
them but to wait patiently the developments of 
Providence. 

There were three baptisms-— one man and two 
women — at the North Gate Church the first Sunday 
of this month. 


Miss Elizabeth Stewart. 
Ninopo, Oct. 6, 1891. 

WE have not so many Bible-women as we would 
like, but perhaps it is better «0, causing me to look 
more to the church members for helpers in “ talking 
the doctrine” from house to house and village 
to village. This isa mercenary land, and we have 
priests and nuns whose business it is to live by their 
religion; so the people are apt to look upon our 
Bible-women in much the same light. Still, Bible- 
. women have a very important place in the work, 
and I am sorry we have only four or five in this 
district. 

Girls’ day schools are flourishing, and they are 
a good evangelizing agency, as well as educational. 
At present Miss Parker and I have eight in all 
under our care, and I hope soon to be able to open 
another in the country. But the autumn will be 
mainly taken up with my woman class, which opens 
on the 15th, current, and continues uatil the middle 
of January, 1892. Just at present I am making a 
tour of the station, hunting up pupils and inviting 
them in to study. Miss Inveen’s going puts more 
responsibility on my shoulders; but if God continues 
to bless me with the robust health I am now enjoying, 
I can go on for a year or two bravely, or until 
another worker comes. 
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Miss E. A. Parker. 
Nincpo, Oct. 3, 1891. 

THE magnitude of the work grows upon me, and 
I feel more and more that none but divine help can 
cope with it. Without God I am powerless; with 
His promises of grace and help, I go on in faith, 
believing He will lead and guide into right paths if 
I am subservient to His will. 

Miss Inveen has about closed her work here, by 
committing to other hands the work she had in 
charge. Her many years of faithful service will 
continue to bring forth fruit, when she is far hence 
laboring in another part of His vineyard. May the 
blessing of God attend her labors there as here, and 
they will not have been in vain. 

I begin the year with two of her charges and one 
of Miss Corbin’s, which, with my study, will keep me 
busy. It is hard for a new comer to step into such 
a place, but ‘the battle is the Lord’s,” and I desire 
to press on in His name. 

The volume of prayer ascending to the throne of 
grace in the home-land is a power and a stimulus. 


The Gilestern China Mission. 
Rev. W. M. Upcraft. 


IcHANG, Sept. 25, 1891. 
“* God’s in His heaven,—all’s well in the world.” 

Just a line in order to assure your minds 
and all our friends at home, regarding our pres- 
ent safety and well-being in Szchuan. Through 
all the turmoil and harassing reports which have 
filled China, we have been in peace, and thus far 
have no reason to look for anything else. In view 
of the past six months, when so many disturbances 
have taken place at widely separated places, we 
thank God and take courage. 

I am now on the way for the coast, in order to 
meet Dr. and Mrs. Finch and party. At this port, 
Ichang, a sudden riot occurred two weeks since, in 
which much property was destroyed and great dam- 
age done; but to-day things are running in their 
normal groove, save only that the foreign mission- 
aries have no place to live, so are compelled to re- 
main at Shanghai for a time. The native work is 
going on in charge of the natives, and no damage 
was done to their places in the native city. 

There are many rumors about that there is a wide- 
spread disaffection among the people. Arms are 
being secretly imported for the use of this secret 
brotherhood that is at the bottom of the mischief, 
but signs are not wanting that through all God is 
working out His purpose for China. There is talk 
of opening Hunan to foreign trade, and so the 
great stronghold of opposition to the gospel will be 
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despoiled when missionaries can live in a province 
where hitherto the most strenuous efforts have been 
made to prevent them gaining a foothold. We 
shall all have abundant cause for thanksgiving if 
this result be achieved. God yet reigns. 

Our work is going on quietly. The Wellwoods 
have come over to the West Gate, and by this time 
are getting hold of the work. 


Rev. Robert Wellwood. 
Suiru, Sept. 23, 18gt. 

WE are delighted to get workers in this great 
province of Szchuan; there is ample room for many 
more. Surely the need is great, with millions of 
people unevangelized as yet, and we are so few. 
We are expecting much blessing in this city and 
district. On the whole, the work is encouraging 
and the outlook very hopeful. One great need just 
now is native workers, May God raise up many 
to carry the gospel to their fellow-men. One longs 
to see many souls won for Christ and living lives 
pleasing to God. May He make us faithful in the 
work which is committed to our trust. 

My work at present is just carrying on what Mr. 
Upcraft left as he had to leave. In the forenoon I 
go to the preaching-hall on the main street, and in 
the evening either preach in this house or teach the 
native Christians and inquirers. One’s time is 
busily employed on the whole. We have much to 
praise God for since coming to this land. 


JAPAN. 


Rev. A. A. Bennett. 
Yoxouama, Oct. 16, 1891. 

THE work in and around Yokohama seems to 
me to be very encouraging. Three were bap- 
tized a week ago at Odawara, and five were 
baptized on Sunday at Yokohama, while in two 
or three places candidates are awaiting bap- 
tism. One of the five baptized last Sunday 
has been away for four years, studying the manu- 
facture of wines and other liquors, and expecting 
to do quite a business in that line. We feared his 
faith would not hold out when he was told he must 
stop such business if he became a Christian; but he 
did stop, and is now seeking a business that will 
not work ruin. Since the last mail went out, it has 
been my privilege to address, in company with Mr. 
Kawakatsu, three congregations composed of per- 
sons who, for the most part, heard the truth for the 
first time, and among whom there was not supposed 
to be a single Christian. The congregations were 
in three different villages, and averaged some- 
thing over fifty. They listened well for about two 
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hours; and some, at least, we dare to hope, car- 
ried away with them the good seed sown in good 
ground, 
Rev. C. K. Harrington. 
Yoxouama, Oct, 7, 1891. 

From July 17 to August 8, Mr. Kawakatsu and 
I were in Shinsiu, visiting our stations at Yamats- 
mura, Omachi, and other places, holding daily 
meetings — sometimes two meetings a day —in the 
towns and villages of that valley — about a dozen 
places in all, The people did not attend in large 
numbers in most of the cases, but such as came 
listened attentively to the word preached. The 
meetings were held in small temples, farmers’ 
houses, village halls, hotels, and any other conven- 
ient place. ‘Two were baptized who had been be- 
lievers for some time, and several others appeared 
to be “not far from the kingdom of God.” Just be- 
fore we returned to Yokohama, Miss Church and 
her Bible-women arrived for a month’s work, which 
I understand was very encouraging. Mr. Haragu- 
chi, the native worker, seems to be sincere and 
zealous, but needs further training. I am thinking 
of calling him into the school this winter to continue 
his studies, but am loth to leave this great field of 
labor in the Matsumotu Valley without a worker. 


Rev. E. H. Jones. 
Senpal, Oct. 14, 1891. 

A Good Work. — We are still feeling the heav- 
enly currents; at least, so far as the work among 
the heathen is concerned. Already up to date we 
have added by baptism over forty. Last year, you 
will remember, we had but ten; and yet we have 
had fewer preachers, and have had much difficulty 
with getting on with the believers. Everywhere 
through the country it is the same. At first when 
I saw this spirit, I thought our mission troubles 
here had affected the people; but it is the ultra- 
nationalistic wave which has swept over the whole 
country, and is now seemingly at its height — every- 
where the pressure from the native Christians for 
control; the restiveness at the least semblance of 
authority on the part of foreigners; and even going 
so far, in many places, as to preclude the missionary 
from making suggestions of remedies for apparent 
evils, or from teaching of new plans of work. Their 
church business meetings must be carried on by 
themselves. It has come to be a very difficult thing 
for us to eventhelp in the training which the young 
believer needs, but does not get according to the 
way the work is nowcarried on. The secular society 
also is effected in the same way. In fact, the trouble 
began there, in the failure of Treaty Revision. 
This has been going on for two years. Every day 
we hear of more foreign employees of the govern- 
ment being dispensed with. 
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Rev. J. C. Brand. 
Tokyo, Nov. 9, 1891. 

Personally I have received nothing but kindness 
from the people. Now and then stones are thrown 
from the crowd, but these are from certain Buddhists 
who have set themselves up as disturbers of Chris- 
tian meetings. My wife is making a collection of 
these stones, to show the natives, by comparison, 
the difference in the weapons of the Buddhists and 
ours—the sword of the spirit, the Word, which 
has mighty power over men and devils. 

At the close of every meeting, I have an inquiry 
, meeting, as we have in evangelistic work at home. 
We invite all who wish to hear more to come in 
and sit down on the mats, and thus we reach 
directly and individually those who are really 
anxious to know more. One will say, “ Your 
sermon pierced my heart to-..ight”; another, “I 
never heard before, and such loving words astonish 
me”; ancther, “I wish to know more about Jesus 
and Christianity’; another, “I know we are sin- 
ners, that I am a sinner, but Buddha teaches us the 
right way”; and another, “ If this God forgives all 
past sin, what if we sin after we believe?” etc. 
One young man who heard, but would not come in, 
was taken sick soon after, but was so impressed he 
could not forget, so he wrote a letter, and sent it 
by a friend, who came to the preaching-place and 
slipped it in the lattice-work which forms the 
front of the house, and which is always removed 
when we have meetings. This letter was addressed 
(in Japanese, of course) to the loving, earnest for- 
eigner; and the writer said the wonderful, loving 
messages in the foreigner’s sermon had entered his 
heart, and he was thinking of them continually, and 
hoped to hear more some time. 

Every Monday night I have from twenty to 
twenty-five young men come to my house for Bible 
study, and the hearts of some have become very 
tender in regard to sin and Him who came to save 
from sin. We have now many candidates for 
baptism, several of whom give evidence of being 
soundly converted. 

On Wednesday afternoons I have another Bible 
class for students who understand English. It is 
about two miles away in an English school, carried 
on by a Japanese Greek Christian, who invited me 
to teach his pupils Christianity. It is a great 
pleasure to teach them, — they are so animated, so 
earnest, and so full of questions. One of them 
said to me the other day: “If all our people who 


died without hearing about the Way of Life are 
lost, why did not the Christians come sooner to tell 
them how to be saved?” 

This is a question often asked. Oh, the gréat 
need mow of more men, of more missionaries to 
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come, full of the truth and a burning desire to see 
souls saved! Forty millions of people, and as yet 
only 40,000 converts to Christ! 

A young man who was. converted at one of our 
preaching-places gives promise of becoming a 
preacher, and we have taken him to help in the 
work, and I am giving him Bible lessons every day. 
He is very quick, earnest, and clear in telling his 
people of their condition and needs, of their sins 
and the Saviour. It costs 12 cents a day for his 
board, and he will have to have something besides 
for other expenses — say in all about $4.50 or $5 
per month. This is a good chance for some Chris- 
tian brother at home to preach to the heathen 
through a substitute, through this young man, by 
giving towards his support, and praying for him by 
name. His name is Ishiguro (Stoneblack or Black- 
stone). He was learning short hand; but as soon 
as he was converted, he wanted to preach, and he 
refused t. take a situation as teacher in a Christian 
school belonging to another denomination, as he 
wanted to be a Baptist preacher; so we have taken 
him, hoping he will prove a faithful and efficient 
worker. Our present number of helpers is this 
young man; Date san, the acting pastor; my 
interpreter; another young man who has lately 
come to work with us; the Bible-woman; and our 
deacon, who is also our cook. We have arranged 
to have from twelve to fifteen meetings a week, 
afternoon and evening meetings, Bible classes, and 
Sunday schools in different places; and with the 
prayers of those who have an interest in the con- 
version of the heathen and that Christ be preached 
for a witness even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, we trust that our labors will be blessed this 
year. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Rev. T. H. Hoste. 
Luxkunca, Sept. 23, 1891. 

I AM carrying out faithfully the plan I sub- 
mitted to you formerly,of forming churches at 
centres indicated by the providence of God, and 
establishing schools in connection with them. 
These churches are tended by unordained na- 
tive pastors, supervised by Mr. Ricketts and my- 
self, who perform for them the ritual functions of 
pastors. The schools are taught by native teachers, 
supervised by the ladies where practicable. We - 
have now five separate churches,—one at Lu- 
kunga; four at ten, twelve, fifteen and eighteen 
miles from Lukunga, north, south, east and west 
respectively. This does not include Kimpesi, at 
which as yet there is no fruit. I have not yet made 
arrangements for this latter place, but intend visit- 
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ing there next month (D. V.). We have sixteen 
schools altogether. Our work, 1 am thankful to 
say, is doing well. Nearly every Sunday we have 
baptisms at one or other of our churches. 


Mrs. Bella Claflin. 
Oct. 7, 18gt. 

THE Lord is greatly blessing the work, and there 
is a continued ingathering of the people. Since we 
arrived here (August 15), there have been fifty-nine 
baptized here and at the out-stations; two churches 
organized, — one at Kiyala and the other at Samma, 
and one school opened at Kiyala. Mr. Hoste is also 
to organize a church at Kinkamba soon, and at 
Matimpi and Ntadi they are asking for schools. 
This last place is a large district about twelve miles 
east from here. The schools are all flourishing, but 
an advanced one is much needed. The knowledge 
they have gained in these primary schools only 
gives them a thirst for more. 


Miss N. A. Gordon. 
Luxkunaa, Sept. 29, 1891. 

The industrial feature of the work is encour- 
aging, and Mr. Ricketts is successful with his sugar 
mill. The best and most glorious part of the whole 
is that lost souls are continually coming into Christ’s 
kingdom. During the past six weeks fifty souls 
have been baptized, and there are nine applicants 
to be examined to-morrow. This is not a spasmodic 
revival, but a constant quiet working of the Spirit. 
There are now sixteen schools and another district 
asking for a school, three churches, and two more to 
be organized soon. The wrk is daily increasing. 
Mr. Hoste is a godly man, and has a wonderful 
amount of executive ability. He and Mr. Ricketts 
share the work as pastors. In fact, every depart- 
ment is so manned and managed that there is no 
friction, clashes or collisions. Mrs. Ricketts has a 
town school and the care of six bright little girls, 
Dear Mrs. White has two town state schools, the 
medical work and boys’ coats. Miss Howard has 
the two station schools, and Mrs. Claflin has the 
charge of four town schools, There are many 
native teachers and preachers, without whose help 
it would be impossible to carry on so great a work. 
I help Miss Howard in the afternoon station school, 
and have charge of the printing. We are now 
getting out a circular letter fur the churchés and 
schools. In this letter the people are urged upon 
to support their own schools, native teachers, etc. 
We have many reasons to believe that they will do 
this most heartily. Mr. Hoste has written the first 
Congo arithmetic. This I hope to get through the 
press as soon as possible. The hindrance now is 
that I have not sufficient figures in type, and there 
are no shops or foundries in this land. Wait is 
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what we often have to do out here. Howmuch we 
need patience everywhere, but especially in Congo 
land! I am asking Wayland Seminary for a press 
and an outfit of type. The work needs it. No 
school books, except the translations of Scriptures 
and one or two primers. I must not forget to 
mention that Mrs. White and Mrs. Claflin have a 
large class of Christian women and girls, who are 
learning to make their own dresses. We are glad 
to see the people so anxious to dress themselves. 
Last Sabbath one of the Christian yonng men, 
who is a carpenter and teacher, was married to a 
Christian girl of this place. The ceremony was 
performed by Mr. Hoste in the chapel, so you see 
there is a general advance. I wish I might give 
you a true description of the work, but words are 
poor to tell all that is going on from day to day. 
We are all well, and daily praying for physical as 
well as spiritual strength, that we may spend many 
years in the Master’s service in this dark land. 


Rev. Henry Richards. 
Banza MANTEKE, Oct. 14, 1891. 

The Training School. — We need a school to 
help our present evangelists to read and expound 
Scripture. Our subjects are Scripture history, Bible 
reading and exegesis, and writing, and we intend to 
add church history. Such a school was begun here 
three months ago, and we find our evangelists 
appreciate the help we give, and already the improve- 
ment in their reading and preaching is considerable. 
We do not expect them to develop into educated 
pastors, but useful men to help in the present 
necessity. Our best men were married when con- 
verted, and knew not a letter. They knew the 
blessed truth that Jesus was their Saviour, and very 
little else; but what they did know they made known 
to others. Now they have learned to read and 
write a little. Though they can read and profit 
thereby, they need more teaching before they will 
be able to read out readily and clearly, and to 
handle the Word of God skilfully. With so many 
untaught scattered Christians and heathen around 
us, we can never overtake the work unless we make 
use of the material at hand. We must develop the 
present gifts. We will use the ram’s horn now, the 
silver trumpet when we get it, as we are very anxious 
to see Jericho’s walls flaton the ground. The six we 
have in training spend about half of their time in 
evangelizing. We have some volunteer unpaid 
workers, who go out with us or with the evangelists 
once or twice a week, and we hope to help these by 
our classes. We propose, then, by teaching and 
example, to help these evangelists for a year or 
mbre, when we believe they will be useful men at 
our out-posts as evangelists and preachers. Such a 
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school we must have here on the station, and such 
will be necessary at every place where a large num- 
ber of converts have been gathered in. Mr. Hoste 
feels the need of one at Lukunga. Such schools do 
not preclude the ordinary training school or college, 
where younger Christians can be sent for a regular 
course. Mr. Harvey also agrees with me in this. 
The Sleeping Sickness.— Mr. Harvey says 
the disease is raging at Kimpesi and Kinsuka, and 
that whole villages have been carried off in that 
district. The plague has broken out at Mukim- 
bungu, we hear. At Banza Manteke the disease 
seems to have nearly run its course, and is no 
doubt dying out. Mrs. Richards and myself have 
lately returned from ten days’ itinerating; and at 
Banza Kulu, a populous district ten miles off, they 
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said there were none suffering from the “sleeping 
sickness” now, though they had it there some time 
ago. 

The expense of the school is not much, as com- 
pared with the work done. £9-3-5 is the sum 
charged to the mission for the support of the six 
evangelists for three months, The schoolhouse will 
cost about £100 or £120, and would answer for a 
dwelling-house if not needed for a school; so that 
there would be no loss to the Union anyway. The 
carpenters are here cutting out the wood for the 
school, and we are expecting the material from 
England very soon. God is with us and answering 
prayers in our behalf. I have just baptized eleven 
more at one town about eight miles off. Some 
were unable to walk to the station for baptism. 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


BENEFICENCE begins where our duties of 
perfect obligation, as defined by specific in- 
structions, are discharged. Honest men pay 
their debts, and then make their gifts, but they 
do not confound them; nor do they ask us to 
accept their mere option of giving as satisfac- 
tion for a debt. Can we think that honest and 
intelligent Christians will do otherwise? 

Beneficence consists in relieving want, sup- 
plying need, parting with our own fullness to 
another’s lack. It finds its largest field, and 
widest scope, and noblest opportunity in 
studying, planning and giving to relieve the 
awful wretchedness of a lost world. It gives 
seif and substance, heart and ‘soul and hands 
to rescue men from the horrible pit of sinfulness 
and guilt. Systematic beneficence forms wise 
plans, and promptly executes them; is contin- 
ually doing good. It is not fitful, spasmodic, 
transient, excited to temporary action by some 
harrowing tale of distress or eloquent picture of 
human anguish, and then lapsing into indiffer- 
ence ; but it is intelligent, purposeful, resolved, 
and always ready for every good word and 
work.— Herald of Missions. 


WHAT HINDERS? — Upon the side of 
human agency, what hinders the speedy fulfil- 
ment of command and prophecy? It is not 
distance and difficulty of access to the heathen 
world. Modern invention has brought the 
nations near to each other. With marvellous 
rapidity and in ways least expected, God has 
removed the barriers which separated the 
Christian from the pagan world. Although 
there are many adversaries, yet with scarcely 
an exception great and effectual doors are 
everywhere open to the ambassador of Christ. 


Moreover, men and women are now coming 
forward, in constantly increasing numbers, 
saying, ‘‘Here are we; send us.” The recent 
uprising of young men and women in our 
schools and colleges is putting an added weight 
of responsibility upon the whole church. It 
should be remembered, further, that the agen- 
cies are now organized more fully and effi- 
ciently than ever before for carrying the gospel 
to every creature. The experimental stage of 
missionary enterprise is past. While present 
methods are not to be considered as complete 
nor final, yet measurably permanent methods 
have been reached. What do all these things 
mean? He must be blind to the logic of events 
who does does not seein them the manifest 
tokens that the hour is at hand when the Son 
of Man should be glorified. They are the 
heralds of God proclaiming in unmistakable 
accents that new and rapid developments of 
God’s kingdom are at hand. The one thing 
wanting is the lack of money. — Rev. W. D. 
Seaton in the Missionary Review. 


THE CONGO RAILWAY is moving apace 
along the Mposo, though a continuous path 
has not yet been completed to the state cross- 
ing, as it took me half a day to climb around 
and see all the works and sleep in Matadi. 
This enormous engineering project is a great 
credit to the Belgian engineers. A temporary 
bridge spans the Mposo, and about 600 Sierra 
Leonians are encamped on the side of this hill. 
The surveyed path is finely graded to Congo 
de Vanga, and tents have long heen cast 
within one hour of the station.— Rev. F. C. 
Hyde. 
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GENERAL. —The division of the Methodist 
Missionary Society is being agitated, so that there 
shall be a special society for foreign missions and 
one for home missions, instead of both being united 
under one committee, as at present. -— The Mora- 
vian missions cost last year $100,115, of which 
$52,430 was raised in England, and only $24,060 
from Brethren congregations in all the world. 


EUROPE. — France.— The cost of the McAll 
Mission last year was $89,563, of which $33,910 
came from the United States, $37,671 from Eng- 


. land and Scotland, and $13,340 from France and 


other countries. Russia.— Protestantism is in- 
creasing so rapidly in Russia, against all the efforts 
of the Greek Church to counteract it, that the 
authorities are becoming alarmed. The State Coun- 
cil has decreed that all Protestant pastors must in 
future pass an examination in the Russian language, 
and only the Russian language shall be used in 
Protestant pulpits of the Baltic provinces. 


WESTERN ASIA. — Turkey.— Bishop Blyth 
of Jerusalem, being of high-church tendencies, 
sought to restrain the Church Missionary Society 
from laboring among the members of the Oriental 
churches, which are nominally Christian, but really 
moribund as far as active religion is concerned. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has now decided 
that they form a proper field for missionary effort, 
and encourages the society to continue its labors for 
their reformation. The Turkish government 
apparently is determined to do everything posible 
to destroy the educational work of the American 
missionaries and interfere with the general mission 
work. The holding of schools in private houses has 
been forbidden, and a Rev. Mr. Richardson, 
although holding a passport and permission to 
travel, has been arrested, and his passport and pri- 
vate papers taken from him. 


INDIA. — Bishop Hurst calls the government 
opium trade of India “ England's greatest contribu- 
tion to the world’s wretchedness.” A Miss 
Pickett from Australia professed conversion to 
Buddhism in Ceylon, and was received with elaborate 
ceremonies, Colonel Olcott making an address. 
Three days after, the unhappy lady committed suicide 
by throwing herself down a deep well. ——In July, 
a missionary of the Free Church received into the 
church all the people of one small village in Bengal. 
There were seventeen persons, consisting of three 
generations of one family. The net annual 
revenue of the government of India from opium 
for the last few years has been about $20,000,000. 


CHINA.—That the disturbances in China have 
not been caused by opposition to missions, is shown 
by the fact that the same hostility was shown to a 
party of Russian merchants who were inspecting 
the tea districts, —— It is estimated that 200,000 girl 


babies are killed in China every year to get them 
out of the way. Rev. Mr. Locke, of the Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Mission at Hankow, has 
abandoned the attempt to do evangelistic work 
himself, as he thinks foreigners cannot reach the 
Chinese effectively. He devotes himself wholly to 
training evangelists, who go out and preach the 
gospel. The success of this method of work has 
been gratifying, as 379 converts have been gathered. 
A class of fourteen evangelists has been trained, and 
ten more are under instruction. 


JAPAN. — The use of opium is vigorously pro- 
hibited in Japan and Korea. The American 
Universalist Mission in Japan, in its religious monthly 
entitled the Fiyu Kirisuto-kyo (The Liberal Chris- 
tian), states the theological opinions upon which 
the paper is based, including the Fatherhood of 
God; the moral and spiritual leadership of Christ; 
the immortality of the soul; and entirely condemns 
“the horrible doctrine of eternal punishment and 
the irrational and un-Biblical dogma of the divinity 
of Christ.” The paper expresses the hope that the 
Unitarians and Germans, with the Universalists, 
may be united in one body.——The Church 
Missionary Society is having encouraging success 
in its work on the island of Yezo. There are now 
six stations and 194 believers. 


AFRICA. — Central.— Two French expeditions 
have been defeated in attempts to reach Lake Tchad 
and several Frenchmen killed. Two German ex- 
peditions from the Kameruns, with the same pur- 
pose, have also been unsuccessful. An English 
expedition by the Niger and Binue has been quite 
successful, although it did not reach the lake. It 
wis found that the basins of the Niger and Lake 
Tchad were entirely distinct. There are now 
sixty communicants in the mission at Uganda, which 
has gone through such fiery trials, and excited so 
much interest. About 2,000 persons are under 
instruction. Western. — Dr. Harry Guinness 
writes from the Upper Congo that the state officials 
have acted so vigorously in their efforts to suppress 
the slave trade that in many parts it has practically 
ceased. Southern. — The Jubilee of the Love- 
dale Missionary and Industrial Training Institute 
was celebrated on July 21 and 22. The foundation 
stones of several new buildings were laid. 
Lewanika, king on the Zambesi River, where M. 
Coillard is carrying on his heroic missionary labors, 
is a man of character, although not a Christian. He 
wrote to M. Coillard: “I am not afraid of a revolu- 
tion, but if I remain alive and king of this country, 
I must put a stop to witchcraft, robbery, fornication 
and drunkenness.” 


ISLES OF THE SEA.—The whole New 
Testament has been translated into the language of 
New Guinea, and is now at the rooms of the Bible 
Society, ready for the press, 
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DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN NOVEMBER, 1891. 


MAINE, $151.66. 

South Thomaston, Mrs. E. M. Haskell, 5; South Paris, 
ch., 9.20; Waterville, S. S., for sup. Lamboram, care Rev. 
P. H. Moore, 27.50; China, ch., 1, Kennebunkport, Mrs. Dr. 

. W. Towne, tow. 50,000 Telugu Fund, 5; Damariscotta, 
hy S. A. A. Corthell, for Telugu Fund, 2.08; Waterville, 
Mrs. E. B. Foster, for sup. B. 
10; Augusta, For. Miss. Soc., by A. M. Philbrook, 12.61; 
Warren, Y. P. S.C. E., 5; Hancock Asso., W. H. Rice, Tr., 
Swan's Island, ch., 3.20; Sullivan, ch., 2.05; Ellsworth, ch., 
4.04; Trenton, ch., 1.58; Surry, ch., 2.80; Penobscot, ch., 
21; Brooklin, ch.,6; East Blue Hill, ch., 84c.; Franklin, 
ch., 1.80; Lamoine, ch., 7.72; Sedgwick, ch., 11.24; Mt. 
Desert and ‘Tremont, 3.22; Winter Harbor, ch., 1. 76; East 
Lamoine, ch., 1.13; Biue Hill, ch., 11.68. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $527. 

Antrim, Mr. John G. Abbott, 10; Lake Village, ¢.. 8-50; 
Nashua, 1st ch., John Butterfield, lately deceased, by Rev. W. 
H. Eaton, D. D., 500; Rumney, ch.,3.50; Keene, Y. P. S.C 
E., 3; Peterboro, a friend, 2. 


VERMONT, $32.89. 

Burlington, rst ch., 11.13; Brattleboro, Y. P. S. C. E. 
1.76; Brandon, ch., 10; Bennington, Miss Dunham's S, S 
class, tow. furnishing the Mary L.Colby home at Yokohama, 
care Miss Converse, 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $740.13. 

Southbridge, Miss Ella M. Cole, 10; Brookline, ch., tow. 
the 50,000 Telugu Fund, 75; Boston, Ruggles-st. ch., miss. 
com. tow. sup. B. W., care S. W. Hamblen, 25; West Royal- 
ston, ch., 10; Middleboro, 3d ch., if Roslindale, ch., 40; 
Chelsea, Cary-ave. ch., for Rev. Henry Richards’ work, 
Banza Manteke, 10; Boston, C. E. Jackson, for mission work 
of Rev. C. G. Hartsock, 25; Mansfield, S. S., 3.09; Lower 
Mills, ch., 4; Malden, 1st ch., a member, 5; East Brookfield, 
ch., 10; West Acton, 21.48; Reading, a friend, 2; Boston, 
Tremont Temple, Frank A. Waterman, 25; Boston, Samuel 
N. Brown, 100; Peabody, ch., 1.92; East Milton, ch., 7.30; 
Boston, Mrs. Charles E. Daniels, for Miss C. E, Converse’s 
use at discretion, 21.79; Cambridge, North-ave. ch., Y. P. S. 
C. E., for ‘‘ Sung,” care Rev. J. S. Adams, by Geo. W. 
Apsey, Tr., 25; Wakefield, S. S., for sup. Ko Nee, care Rev. 
W. 25; Boston, 4th-st. ch., 10; Medfield, 1st ch., 
11.50; West Newton, S. S. (of wh. 31.63 is for Dr. E. Small’s 
work), 92.76; Jamaica Plain, Y. Pp. S.C. E., 15.50; North 
Sunderland, S. S., 2.17; Fiskdale, ch.,10; Framingham Asso. 
coll., 2.62; Beverly, Mrs. B. O. Peirce, 10; Boston, C. E. 
Jackson, for sup. nat. pr., care Rev. E. W. Kelley, 25; Som- 
erville, Samuel Cutler, to constitute Samuel Newton Cutler, 
H. L. M., 100; Cambiidge, George Davis, 10. 


RHODE ISLAND, $54.60. 
Newport, rst ch., 4.60; Providence, a member of the rst 


ch., 50. 
CONNECTICUT, $156.25. 

New Britain, A. G. Sloper, Esq., 100; Northfield, Mr. 
Howard Peck, 1; Montville, ch., 9; Waterford, Mrs. Mary 
W. Gardner, tow. the Telugu Fund, 10; Noank, S. S., 30; 
New Britain, N. J. Nylen, 6.25. 


NEW YORK, $8,055 83. 

Brooklyn, Marcy-ave. ch., Mrs. Anna Hall, tow. the 50,000 
Telugu Fund, 1; an old lady, tow. do., 1.30; S. S. class of 
young ladies, tow. do., 5; N. Y., 4th-ave, Presbyterian ch., 
tow. do., 154.50; 16th ch., Dea. Samuel White, tow. do., 200; 
do. Mrs. Teonpbine L. Payton, tow. do., 100; Mrs. Robert 


., care Rev. J. M. Foster, 


Harris, tow. do., 100; sth-ave. ch., E. P. Dickie, anes tow. 
u 


do., 500; Oxford, Miss Lillie Hall, tow. do., 1; ffalo, 
Cedar-st. ch., miss. band, for work in Bulgaria through 
German miss. com., 25; Gouverneur, ch., 30; Afton, ch., 
14.70; Canandaigua, Frank E. Howe, 10; New York, a 
friend of the Telugu mission, for the salaries of new mission- 
aries, 2,660; N. Y. City, Hope ch., for Telugu Fund, 1; High- 
od, J. D. Pratt, for Telugu Fund, 25: N.Y. City, 5th-ave. 
ch., Charles L. Colby, for do., 1,000; Tabernacle ch., L, H. 
Bigelow, 500; for do., Dutchess Asso., 77.50; Brooklyn, rst 

w. ch., 16.08; Thorn Hill ch., 28.35; Albany, Memorial ch., 
6.78; Havana, ch., 13.73; Walton, ch.,11.40; Le Roy, Y. P. 


S. C. E., tow. the Telugu Fund, 8.12; Warsaw, ch., 15.75; 
Hemlock Lake, S. S., for sup. Bago, nat. pr., care Rev. Ez G, 
Phillips, 12.50; Georgetown, ch., 7.02; Bottskill, ch., 50; 
Newark, ch., 32.20; Buffalo, coll. at missionary conterence, 
197.60; friend of missions, 66; a friend, 10; New York, sth- 
ave. ch., 80.80; Mt. Morris, ch., 79.65; Brooklyn, Emmanuel 
ch. (ot wh, 1,000 is for Telugu Fund), 2,000; Babylon, Baptist 
ch., 6.50; Huntington, S. S., 7.35. 


NEW JERSEY, $269.67. 


Livingston, Rev. A. G. Burton, 1; Vineland, ch., 28.17; 
Cohanzey, ch., 7.50; New Brunswick, Remsen-ave. ch., for 
sup. of ‘Taugh Thoon, nat. pr. with Miss S. E. Haswell, 100; 
Bloomfield, ch., for Telugu Fund, 75; Morristown, Mrs. A. 
M. Brooks, for Telugu Fund, 50; Camden, Tabernacle ch., 8, 


PENNSYLVANIA, $3,891.96. 

Philadelphia, sth ch., Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Baker (blind 
singers), 10; do, Charles B, Keen, 50; 2d ch., Mrs. Israel 

ichera, 50: a friend, 1; a friend, avails of spoons and ring 
sold, 3.08; Upland, Robert H. Crozer, tow. the 50,000 Telugu 
Fund, 1,000; Samuel A. Crozer. tow. do., 1,000; J. Lewis Cro- 
zer, tow. do., 1,000; Philadelphia, Briton Corlis, y W. H.R. 
Corlis, tow. do., 100; Beth Eden, ch., Miss Mary Ida Good, 
tow. do., 5; Philadelphia, John McClintock, tow. do., 10; 
Plains, a bashful brother for the Congo, 5; West Jackson, 
4.29; East Jackson, 2.51; Bailey Creek, 2.55; Roseville, 1.65; 
Philadelphia, Ida Bernard Damai, for Mrs. Ingalls’ use, 6; 
Mt. Pleasant, ch., for preacher, care Dr. Cushing, 8; Pitts- 
Ve 4th-ave. ch., 4th payment, 320.18; Union City, 
S. S., 2.83; Philadelphia, 5th ch., Bible school, 50; Muddy 
Creek, ch., 3.82; Pittsburgh, Welsh ch., 14; Shirleysburg, 
ch. $3 ch., 5.50; Frankford, ch., 66.01; Norris- 
town, tst ch., S. S.,17.96; Brookville, ch., 20; South Chester, 
ch., 99: S. S., 3.39; Y. P. S.C. E., 6; Philadelphia, Rev. 
A. L. Vail, 30; Germantown, 1st ch., Y. P. S. C. E., for Dr. 
Clough’s work, 26.33; Norristown, 2d ch., 24.07; The Rush 
Bap. ch., 4; Goshen, ch., 10; Sibson and Jackson Bap. ch., 


4.80 
WEST VIRGINIA, $31.97. 


1st ch., 24.50; Good Hope, ch., 89c.; Bethel, 

ch., 6.58. 

; DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $300.59. 
Washington, 1st ch, ¥Y. P. M.S., 30.50; do., 2d ch., tow. 

Telugu Fund, 50.50; Anacostia, ch., 25; Washington, E.-st. 


ch., 194-59. 
OHIO, $2,250.39. 

Dayton, Edward Canby, tow. Telugu Fund, tooo; Madison, 
Mrs, A. H. Stockham, tow. do., 5; Dayton, First Regular 
Bap. ch., Y. P. M. S., 40; Spring Creek, W. B. F. M., 
Circle, 11; Zanesville, Market-st. ch., Y. iw E., for 
Congo, 18.41; Dayton, a friend, 200; Lima, Abbie Crippen, 
in memory of her parents, Rev. and Mrs, J. B. Pixley, 10; 
Dayton, F. P. Beaver, tow. Telugu Fund, 700; Cleveland, rst 
ch., bal., 10.82; Madison, ch., 8.25; Neptune, ch., for Ashe- 
ur, care Rev. Truman Johnson, 12.50; Cambridge Asso., F. 
iniker, Esq., 25; Gallia, ch. and Asso. Institute, 10.34; 
Cleveland, Logan-ave. ch., tow. new station at Lake Man- 
tumba, Congo, 9; Dayton, Central ch., 185.60; Sandusky, 
Wayne-st. ch., for Lake Mantumba station, 3; Oberlin, 1st ch., 
2.12; Miami Asso. (Miss Charlotte J. Craig, 5, and Miss 
harity S. Craig, ey 10; 295.81, less 40.65, donation from 
sth St. ch., March, 1891, returned (belonged to H. M. 

255.16. 

INDIANA, $158.85. 

Bethel, ch., 1.50; mour, ch., 77.80; Mt. Zion, ch., 75¢.; 
Centre-sq. ch., pling oe: Creek, ch., 5.50; Macedonia, 
ch., 7 38; Madison, 1st ch., 60.15; Mt. Carmel, ch., 1.25; 
Little Sand Creek, ch., 3.45. 


ILLINOIS, $549.89. 

Marengo, ch., 55; North Belvidere, ch., 48.29; Rockford, 
chs., 31.50; South Belvidere, ch., 9.25; S. P. Crawford, 5; 
R. M. Rogers, 1; all this (150.04) for land at Chofu; Chi- 
cago, Mrs. E. Ranney, tow. sup. Karen pr., care Dr. 
Cross, 10; Cambridge, ch., bal., tow. L. M., for Rev. J. M., 
French, 50; Alton, Julia D. Randall’s S. S., boys and girls‘ 
3.50; Rockford, Sw. ch., Y. P. S., 10; Chicago, Salem Sw. 
ch., 3.83; Ascola, ch., 14.38; Bloomington, Ist ch., 19 
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Fairsburg, Y. P. S.,5.15; Mrs. Sp., 5; Washington, S. S., 
1.77; Roodhouse, ch., bal., 4; Chicago, Immanuel ch., Zetta, 
for Bible work, 50; La Salle-ave. Y. P. S C. E., for pr., 
care Mr, Richards, 25; Chicago, Messiah ch., S. S., 5; Hyde 
Park, ch., bal., 21.95; Evanston, 1st ch., for new station at 
Lake Mantumba, 10; So. Chicago, ch., 2; Freeport, G. B. 
Turner, 7.50; Hoopeston, ch. (of wh. 2 is fr, Resolutes), 
19.95; Loda, E. M. Hungerford and wife, 20; Stonington, 
ch., 25.45; Taylorville, ch., 9.02; Chicago, 1st Sw. ch., 70; 
Fernwood, 2 Sw. families, for nat. pr., care Rev. E, Chute, 12; 
Carbondale, E. Patten, for Telugu student, 6.25. 


IOWA, $122.12. 


Mapleton, Harriet J. Perrin, 5; Ea. Des Moines, S. S., 
tow. sup.of a boyin Mr. J. Newcomb’s school, Cumbum 
(not in add’n),7; Des Moines, rst ch., Rev. Horace Tilden, 
10; La Mars, H. M. Jones, for Bap. ch., 1.57; Linn Grove 
ch., per Rev. T. E. S. Lapham, 7; Coll. at Sioux Valley 
Asso., Sheldon, 13.30; Washington ch. per Mrs. Campbell, 3; 
Iowa Valley Asso. coll., 6.17; Columbia City, ch., 3.25; New 
Haven, ch., 5; Boone, Y. P. S. C. E., 4.55; do. a friend, 1; 
Grand Junction Asso. coll., 7.34; Foner Creek, ch., per 
Miss Viola Skinner, 1.50; Council Bluffs, thank offering per 
Miss McLaurin, 4.82; a friend in la., per do., 7.50; Gilmore 
City, Nels Jensen, for Rev. August Rilein. s: Tinton, ch., 
26.82; Woodbine ch., Union S. S., 2.30. 


MICHIGAN, $220.38. 

Ann Harbor, Students’ Christian Asso., tow. Dr. Grant's 
sup., 125; Portland, S.S., for Portland Peter, 8.75; Marion, ch., 
5.15; Charlotte, ch., 3.54; os, S. S., 2.02; Medina, ch., 
6.25; Mt. Vernon, ch., 3 60; Iron Mountain, ch., 56.45; Man- 
istique, Sw. ch., 6; Grand Rapids, Sw. ch., 3.62. 


MINNESOTA, $556.98. 

Warren, C. Berglin, 2; Minneapolis, Sw. ch., ‘ King’s 
Army,” 70.70; do. Y. P. S., 30; Henning, ch., 10; Gibbon, 
Eric Lorson, 23; Harris, H. 5. Johnson, 10; Mrs. Zaterstrom, 
5.53; Eagle Lake, Lars Wickerstrom, 5; do. Hans Bjorklund, 
1.75; Carlisle, Peter Carlson, 25; Isanti, Y. P. S., 10; Nels 
Neilson, 200; Eagle Lake, 9.42; John Anderson, for Miss J. 
Anderson, 100; Blooming Prairie, M. Frederickson, for Rev. 
Aug. Broholm, 2.58; Kasson, N. Peterson, 2; Minneapolis, 
ist ch., 8. S., for Rungiah, so. 


WISCONSIN, $178.09. 

Albany, rst ch., 8; Marinette, Sw. ch., 5; John Jacobson, 
5; Evantsburg, H. O. Anderson, 3.65; Milwaukee, rst ch., 
142; Wauwatoso, birthday box, 1.50; Elkhorn, ch., 3; E 
Delavan, 2.44; Raymond, Danish ch., 7.50. 


MISSOURI, $rs. 
Kansas City, Sw. ch. for sup. nat. pr., 15. 


KANSAS, $218.34. 

Phillipsburg, ch., 4.50; Miss. Band, 3.93; Smith Centre, ch., 
1; Winfield, ch., 8.60; Pleasant View, ch., for sup. nat. pr., 
care Rev. W. R. Manley, 50; do. W. H. Timmerman, 1; 
Horton, ch., 6.35; Topeka, Memorial ch., W. Allanay, 5; 
Eskridge, J. Little and family, 9; Washington, ch., 5; Green- 
leaf, ch., 6; Blue Rapids, ch., 6.70; Atchison, ch. bal., 9.25; 
Lehigh, Mennonites, for sup. nat. pr., care Rev. G. N. 
Thomssen, 102.01. 


NEBRASKA, $342.29. 

Omaha, Mrs. A. S. Potter, for nat. pr., care Rev. A. E. 
Carson, 30; Omaha, Dr. S. E. Allen, for literature, roc.; 
Emerald, Geo. M. Yates, 50c.; Holdredge, Loyal Helpers’ Soc., 
for sup. Rev. A. E. Carson and wife, 10; So. Central Asso. 
coll. per J. E. Ingraham, Gibbon, 5; Central City, ch., Rev. 
ue: Keeler, 26; Phillips, ch., J. L. McLean, soc.; Rev. J. M. 

ood and Mrs. L. E. Littleton Wood, of Plattes Mouth, “fa 
wedding gift,” 5; Glenville, ch., per Rev. David Ellers, 6.75; 
Blue River Asso. coll., per Rev. T. K. Tyson, 5.63; Liberty, 
ch., 20.35; do. S. S., 4.57; Beatrice, ch., per Mrs. Dogny, 

oc.; Ohioma, ch., per Mrs. Enslow, soc.; Hermon, Mr. Jacob 

arter, tow. salary Rev. R. Maplesden, 5; Neb. State Con., 
thank offering, 48.54; Oakland, ch., for Rev. O. Hanson, for 
nat, pr., 150; Ethenborg, Swan Johnson, 5; Mrs. C. West, 5; 
Hastings, W. F. M. S., 11.35. 


COLORADO, $20. 
Loveland, ch., 6; Golden, J. A. Lewis, 10; Gunnison, ch., 4 


CALIFORNIA, 105.75. 
Los Gatos, “‘ from a Sabbatarian,” 10; Willows, ch., 14.25; 
Or’and. ch., 9.60; Pacific Asso. coll., 8.55; San Jose, Em- 
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manuel ch., 8.50; Los Angeles, East ch., 25; Fallbrook, ch., 
18.50; Lompoc, ch., 11.35. 
OREGON, $85.54. 

Elgin, ch., 1.95; Le Grande, ch., 12; North Powder, ch., 
1.95; Haines, ch., 3.25; Baker City, ch.,in part, 6.21; Wing- 
ville, ch., in part, 1.85; Pendleton, ch., 1.25; Rev. E. G, 
Wheeler, 5; Portland, Sw. ch., 2.60; Eugene, ch., 15.08; 
Oakland, ch., 2.50; Brownsville, ch., in pt., 9.30; Grant's 
Pass, ch., 2.45; Ashland, ch., 3; Rev. E. Russ, 1; Middle 
Oregon, Associational collection, 5.65; Weston, Mrs. W. H. 
Pruut, 1; Miss Leslie Becher, 1; Miss Amanda Becher, 1; 
Adams, ch., 7.50. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, $6. 

Bloomingdale, Sw. ch., by Hans Backman, 5; Seward, A, 

Palm, 1. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, $43.95. 

Indian Ter. Bap. Con. 20; Muscogee, colored ch., 6.10; 

Delaware, ch., Al-lu-we, 17.85. 
WASHINGTON, $79.20. 

Fairhaven, C. X. Larrabee, Esq., 50; ‘T'acoma, 1st ch., 2.50; 


S. S., 8.45; Seattle, North ch., 16; Aberdeen, ch., 2.25. 


IDAHO, $9.20. 
First Idaho Bap. Association, 9.20. 


MONTANA, $14.45. 
Butte, S. S., 11.45; Stevensville, ch., 3. 


GEORGIA, $25. 
Atlanta, a friend, 25. 


TENNESSEE, $1,098.50. 
Summertown, Rev. A. Whitman, 1; Harriman, William S. 
Capern, 97.50; Chattanooga, a friend tow. the Telugu Fund, 


1,000. 
SWEDEN, $50. 


Missionary Union, Stockholm, for missions in Burma, per 
acc’t G. Palmquist, Sept. 30, ’91, 183 crowns, 50. 


GERMANY, $1,184.37. 

Geestermiinde, Herr H. Kodi, for the debt, 4.53; colls. b 
Mr. Ph. Braum, for the Karen Mission, $1,179.84; per acc’t J. 
Liibeck, 1,184.37. 

Total, $21,556.84 

LEGACIES. 
Wilton, Me., A. R. Cram, $ 
Deerfield, N. H., Charlotte Stevens, 50.00 


Henniker, N. H., Emily F. Colby, 21.54 
Foxboro, Mass., William Carpenter, 500.00 
mano Mass., John Edwards, 27.00 
Newport, R. I., Henry Jackson Trust., 23.44 
Chili, N. Y., Mary M. Sheffer, 959.50 
Medina, N. Y., Jane Disbrow, 1,410.21 
Wyoming, N. Y., Younglove Carlton, .0O 


St. Paul, Minn., Martha C, Whitney, 500.00 


—— 
26,848. 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1891, $26,848.53 
to November 1, 1891, 119,770.07 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1891, 
to December 1, 1891, $146,618.60 


Donations received to December 1, 1891, $119,467.58. 

Maine, $1,468.22; New Hampshire, $1,560.77; Vermont, 
$705.81; Massachusetts, $17,669.22; Rhode Island, $2,698.57; 
Connecticut, $3,551.16; New York, $28,009.40; New Jersey, 
$5,782.80; Pennsylvania, $14,172.56; Delaware, $55; District 
of Columbia, $616.09; Maryland, $60; Virginia, $3; West 
Virginia, $1,433.56; Ohio, $9,799.74; Indiana, $1,712.39; 
Illinois, $11,028.19; lowa, $1,212.01; Michigan, $2,876.78; 
Minnesota, $2,039 80; Wisconsin, $866.88; Missouri, $2,282.- 
34; Kansas, $2,111.78; Nebraska, $1,134.29; Colorado, $412.- 
22; California, $1,907.27; Oregon, $354.31; North Dakota, 
1o1.18; South Dakota, $216.55; Washington, $243.40; 
daho, $30.20; Indian Territory, $71.82; Utah, $6.80; Mon- 
tana, $73.45; Arizona, $6; New Mexico, $4.15; Georgia, 
$25: Kentucky, $52.60; ‘lennessee, $1,116.86; Texas, $13.58; 

ississippi, $50.60; Louisiana, $15.71; British Columbia, 
$73.25; Mexico, $20; Sweden, $50; Denmark, $300; Ger- 
many, $1,184.37; China, $30; Miscellaneous, $203; Oklo- 
homa Territory, $s. 
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%G NET FIRST. GOLD MORTGAGES. 

ayable in gold. City and farm loans 

in the prosperous city of TACOMA and 

vicinity  ” No drought. No pests. One-third 
est 


valuation of secyrity. Highest safe interest. 
Successful experience. Semi-annual interest. For 


particulars, address, TACOMA INVESTMENT 
CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


Acid Phosphate, | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
A most excellent and agreeable tonic 


and appetizer. It nourishes and invigor- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


ates the tired brain and body, imparts THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


renewed energy and vitality, and enlivens 
the functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., says :— 

““T have used it for several years, not a8 in my THOMAS TODD, 
practice, but in my own individual case, and con- 
sider it under all circumstances one of the best nerve BOOK, JOB, AN CARD PRINTER, 
tonics that we possess. For mental exhaustion or 
overwork it gives renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system.” 7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 

(Room 25), 
BostTor. 


Special attention paid to printing CHurcu Creeps, Liprary 
—- CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


CAUTION : — Be sure the word “ Horsford’s” Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
is on the label. All others are spurious. Never best manner. 
sold in bulk. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Prom pt-Safe-Certain 


Pp" delicate sugar-coating of 
AYER’S Pills dissolves immedi-] Constipation 
. ately, on reaching the stomach, and 
Rapidly permits the full strength of the Dyspe psia . 
ingredients to be speedily assimi-) Biliousness 
lated; hence, every dose is ef-| Headache 
. fective. AYER’S Pills are the 
Dissolve most popular, safe, and useful aperient in pharmacy. 
They have no equal as a cathartic, stomachiec, or anti- 
bilious medicine. Physicians everywhere recommend 
them for the relief and cure of constipation, dyspep- 
Speedily sia, biliousness, sick headache, loss of appetite, colds, 

chills, fevers, and rheumatism. They are carefully 
put up both in vials and boxes, for home use and export. 

“T have been using Ayer’s Pills for over twenty-five 


Rial years, both personally and in my practice, with the 
Assimilate best possible results, and recommend them in cases of 
chronic diarrhea, knowing their efficiency from per- 
sonal experience, they having cured when other med- 
icines failed.’”’-—S. C. Webb, M. D., Liberty, Miss. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J C Ayer & Co . Lowe'l, Mass 


Every Dose Effective. 


THE BEST 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICY YOU CAN CARRY IS 
ONE WITH THE SUCCESSFUL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


INSURES LIVES UNDER A 


Which is non-forfeitable, 
Dividend paying, 
i With cash surrender value, 


i POLICY , Incontestable after three years, 
= Does not restrict residence, 


| Can be cashed for one half its face 
| in case of permanent and total 
| disability. 


28,000 Members. $800,000 Cash Surplus. 
$200,000 Deposited with State Treasurer. 


Over $5,000,000 Paid in Death Losses. 
Issues Policies from $1,000 to $20,000. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
W. G. CORTHELL, Treas. E. §. LITCHFIELD, Ass’t Treas. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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